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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


— 


DOD), 


{ FA 
P . i — 


MAKE 'EM PLAIN... 


PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES 


( Makes 8 dozen 


2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


Ya cup Crisco 

Va teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 

l egg 

All Measurements Leve 
salt and egg. Mix dry ingredients and add to the 
Crisco-egg mixture alternately with the milk, to 
which flavoring has been added. Blend well. Chill 


3 tablespoons milk 
V2 teaspoon flavoring 


Blend the Crisco, sugar, 


dough before rolling, for easy handling. Piace half 
the dough on a lightly floured board and roll to 


thickness. With sharp knife cut dough into squares 

or diamond shapes. Repeat on second half 

Place cookies on a baking sheet which has been 

rubbed with Crisco. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
100 F 12 to 15 minutes. Remove from baking 

sheet immediately. 


FANCY SUGAR COOKIES 


Use Plain Sugar Cookie recipe 
Cut with various fancy cookie cutters. Decorate 
with colored sugars, chocolate sprinkle, nut halves 
raisins or candied cherries 


| ccearanagee a cookie lesson for the holidays? Then try this Crisco 


recipe that makes ‘em plain and fancy . . . 


and oh, so delicious' 


Made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, cookies are economical and 
easy, too. Students will find new Crisco is so creamy, it blends 
extra easily. And it’s so fresh and sweet, they can count on Crisco 


cookies to be rich, tender and grand tasting 


Procrer & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept , lvorvdale 17, Ohio 


Use CrESCO it's digestible 


3ibs 


(isco 


cakes 
Pastry frying 


The shortening that's TWICE as popular as any other brand“ See 
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Place luncheon meat in the center side of meat. Dot potatoes with 
1% tablespoons 


can luncheon meat or 
of a 9- or 10-inch pie plate or shal- butter or mar- 
f loaf garine and beans with remaining 


14 tablespoon. Sprinkle brown 


1 12-02. 
chopped ham 
Whole cloves low baking dish. Score top © 
1 No. 3 vacuum can sweet potatoes and insert cloves 1" the corner of : 
‘ each diamond. Arrange sweet po- sugar over sweet potatoes. Season 
4 unpesled orange slices, of luncheon sweet potatoes and beans with 
1 No. 303 con cut green beans meat placing oranm salt. Bake in moderate oven 350° 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine sweet potatoes. Makes 4 , 


2 tablespoons brown sugar tablespoons juice 
Place beans and juic 


halved 

tatoes on one side 
ge slices between 
Drain all but 2 F.) 30 to 35 minutes. 
from beans. 
e on other 


piping hot servings! 








Here’s a ‘family surprise’ your students can plan 


t REAL HOLIDAY HIT! 


Christmas is the happiest season of the year 


—and for students’ mothers, the busiest! 
Think how proud your st udents will be to 
mother with this superb one-dish 


a 

s 9 ae mom ee 

—— AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ——— 
E8 : . ‘ Home E ; : a> 
New Tie-In Film Available 1001 Sadhiants a 

of the many dishes , New York 17,N. Y. 


Please send 

os wT . ase me free eg 

film, “The ¢ anned ree of charge your 16 mm. sound color fil 
m, 


This recipe is just one 
“The Canned Meat Story.” 


featured in Canco’s new 
Meat Story”! A wonderful tie-in for your 
class demonst 


coupon below 


Date preferred 
_ Date film will be returned 


and a film will be sent to 


2nd alternate dat 
e_______________Date film will be returned 


I if 
sromise to return the ir »> you on » date spe ma 
u t ilm t u t late P fied 
t t he f he cified above 


you on loan. 
and will prepay the return postage 


Day after day, month after month, 
Canco puts no limit on time . - 
bring you literature, facts, 


. expense 
is Name and Position___ 


_. ingenuity to 
: . — 
aids on one of the ame of School__ 


in the American home— cann 


-onveniences 


greatest ¢ 
ed food! 


Street Address_ on 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Quick'n’ easy...and so different. . . 


BANANA COCONUT ROLLS 


4 firm bananas* 
2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine, melted 
2 tablespoons lemon or lime juice 


', cup shredded coconut 


How to 


cornstarch or margarine 


Dash of salt 1 teaspoon grated orange rind 
Dash of cinnamon ', cup orange juice 


1 teaspoon lemon juice 


*Use either all-yellow or fully ripe bananas. 


cup sugar %, cup boiling water 
1 tablespoon 2 tablespoons butter 


‘ Peel bananas and cut crosswise into halves. Place into a 

well-greased baking dish. Brush thoroughly with butter 
or margarine, then with lemon or lime juice. Sprinkle 
bananas with coconut. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
15 to 20 minutes, or until coconut is browned and bananas 
are tender easily pierced with a fork. Garnish with 
Sliced pineapple, fluted orange slices and cherries, if 
desired. Serve hot with hot Orange Sauce or Pineapple 
Sauce, Four servings. 


make ORANGE SAUCE 


Mix together sugar, cornstarch, salt and 
cinnamon in saucepan. Add water 

Bring to boiling temy 

5 1utes, Or until 

constantly. Add 

rind, orange 


boiling temperatu 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River. New York 6 
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WHERE CAN A 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER GO... 


for complete information on 
today’s electric home appliances ? 


There are dozens of sources . . . that’s just the 
trouble! A teacher can go to available text- 
books and use what is applicable to today’s 
homemaking methods and equipment. Then, 
she can go through home service and home 
economics publications for news of more recent 
developments. 


Now, there is one place she can go for complete 
and up-to-date information . . . all organized for 
quick and thorough planning of classroom 
sessions. It is a 36-page teachers’ Reference 
Handbook, published by Westinghouse and 
titled, “‘Electric Home Appliances.” It provides 
detailed information on appliances such as re- 
frigerators, ranges and other major appliances 

roasters, toasters and other elgctric portable 
appliances 


Backed by research at the Home Ecqpomics 
Institute, the Handbook discusses appliances 
from a practical homemaking viewpoint. Sim- 
plicity of operation, the usefulness of speciale 
features provided by different brands, quality 
of results and ease of care are discussed in the 
handbook. It offers reliable help for teaching 
fucure homemakers how to select, use and care 
for modern electric appliance: 


By telling things in simple terms, ‘Electric 
Home Appliances’ also helps teachers explain 
complex subjects related to homemaking. For 
instance—it explains how electricity works, 
how it is generated, distributed and measured by 
the meter points up the importance of 
adequate home wiring and the fundamentals of 
kitchen and laundry planning 


GET TEACHING AIDS FREE 
Your copy of the Reference Handbook is avail- 
able without cost . . . additional copies 5 cents 
each. You may also have free copies of the sup- 
porting student Fact Folder in classroom quan- 
tities. The Fact Folder is an 8-page condensation 
of information on selection, use and care of 


appliances 


Use the handy order form in the coupon 
section of this magazine, or send vour request to: 


WestinGcuouse Evecrric CorPpoRATION 
Consumer Service Department JR-12 
250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 


If requesting more than one Reference Hand- 
book, enclose check, monev order or currency 
with your order. No stamps, please. 


December 1952 


... Of course, 
it’s electric! 


Westinghouse FOOD CRAFTER mixes them fast... 
WestinghouseROASTER-OVEN bakesthemto perfection 


Here's a timely teaching demonstration for your home eco- 
nomics classes. Mix cookie dough in the Westinghouse Food 
Crafter. Students can see the thorough, no-spatter mixing 
action through the clear Pyrex bowl. Bake cookies in the 
Westinghouse Roaster-Oven. They can see how evenly foods 
brown through the “look-in” lid. 

During the busy holiday season, students see lots of mixing 
and baking going on in their own homes. Let them find out 
first-hand how modern portable appliances save time and 
trouble . . . give uniformly good results every time. 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY 
WITH WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the Westing- 
house School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase the newest in 
electrical equipment . . . at a special price for schools . . . and 
have the appliances replaced yearly at no additional charge. 
Students and teachers are always using up-to-date equipment 
when schools participate in this Plan . . . and it costs so little! 











YOU CAN BE 
SURE...1F ITS 


estinghouse 


REFRIGERATOR - RANGE + LAUNDROMAT-DRYER + ELECTRIC SINK + WATER HEATER 
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Our Readers Say 


Data for Business Meeting 





Chicago, Illinois 


Several business matters which were brought up at the 
October business meeting of the Chicago HEIB group were 
based on the [September 1952] JourNaL’s coverage of the 
questions involved. T irate and concise reporting has 
clarified several issues for us and has simplified our ap- 
proach to these issues. The committee reports and Mrs. 
Herbert's 16-point program of work are especially well done 

Ellen H. Semrow 
1952-53 Chairman of Chicago HEIB Group 


Research Issue Long Needed 
Madison, Wisconsi 


I wish to give my hearty approval to the idea of issuing 
a special research number of the Journat or Home Eco- 
nomics. I am one of those who for years has been advocat- 
ing such a move. It was one of the things on my mind 
when I was a member of the executive board two or three 
years ago. It happens that my particular field, which is 
family economics and housing economics, is one in which 
we have some difficulty in getting publication outlets unless 
we issue our material as research bulletins 

May L. Cowles 

Professor, School of Home Econon 
University of Wisconsin 


Ideas for the Journal Research Issue 
Pullman, Washington 


The research staff of the College of Home Economics 
Washington State College, is very much interested in the 
plan of the JournaL or Home Economics to publish a special 
research issue. We think it is a fine idea and we will sup- 
port it in any way we can. This plan should greatly enhance 
the value of the Journat to all home economists 

In discussing this plan, the staff made several suggestions 
which may be of assistance to you in future planning 

1. One research issue a year would mean very late pub- 
lication of papers not ready for the yearly issue. Would 
it be possible (1) to have more than one research issue 
each year—perhaps working toward four issues annually 
which might be separate from the JournNaL, or (2) to carry 
some of the “long” technical papers in each issue of the 
JouRNAL in addition to the research papers now being carried 

2. Include some of the PhD theses abstracts in the 

onthly 

Margaret M. Hard 
harrmar Home Econom cs ek t ment Statin 
The State College of Washingtor 


Some Fields Lack Publication Outlets 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


1 spe 1 issue of the Journat devoted to 


ial i 

research is an excellent idea and have long felt the need 

of a channel for publication of material which does not find 
ready outlet in established research journals 


Helen S. Mitchell 


school of Home Econon 
ty of Massachusetts 





its NEW! its 
wonderful / 


Ole fen fest 
Pineapple 


Juice 


Unless you've been to 
Hawaii, you've never 
tasted the freshly extracted 
juice of mellow, field 
ripened, sun-flavored 
Hawaiian Pineapples! 
UNTIL NOW! Yes, 
DOLE has perfected the 
method of concentrating 
and freezing the fragrant 
juice of fully-ripe pine- 
apples. You'll certainly 
3 want to try frozen-fresh 
NEw na ae aort DOLE PINEAPPLE 
dy “SN CONCEN! ct JUICE Concentrate — it's 


NEAPPLE jul available in most markets. 


One tiny can ‘makes 1% pints of sparkling, 
refreshing juice; four 6 oz. servings or six 
servings of 4 oz. each. 





DOLE Home Economist, says: 
“Companion-in-deliciousness to wonder- 


ful new DOLE Frozen-Fresh PINE- 

APPLE JUICE are flavorsome DOLE 
Frozen-Fresh PINEAPPLE CHUNKS. Now look for 
them in your grocer’s frozen-food cabinet IN CANS 
And how easy it is to defrost these handy blue cans — 
just put unopened can in a bowl of cold water for half 
an hour, open and serve at just the right frostiness!” 
Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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With THE WHOLE-EGG MAYONNAISE 











thats quick and easy- 


Only the WHOLE-EGG Mayonnaise 


: 
Ne cA 


is so good so many ways! 


What a wonderfully easy, economical 

cake surprise . . . so luscious because it’s 
made with the Whole-Egg Mayonnaise. 
Yes, your salad and sauce favorite, 

Best Foods® or Hellmann’s® Real Mayonnaise, 
is ideal for baking, too. No lengthy 
blending, no tedious cutting in, and 

such light, tender results! 

Made with freshly broken whole eggs, 
“‘Fresh-Press”’ salad oil, fine vinegar 

and spices, and extra egg yolks... 

Best Foods or Hellmann’s is the most 
wonderful mayonnaise you can buy. No 
wonder it’s America’s favorite mayonnaise! 


IN THE EAST , 
1N THE WEST uty 
er . aw 


Good Housekeeping 
° * 


per 45 avransste ASS 


Easy new Whole-Egg Mayonnaise 


way to delicious old-fashioned cake goodness! 





1. 

Mix 1 c. prepared mince- 
meat, 1 c. chopped wal- 
nuts, 1 t. vanilla, 1 tbs. 
rum flavoring. Let mix- 
ture stand. 





2. 


Blend 1 c. Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Mayonnaise, 
1% c. buttermilk. Over 
mayonnaise mixture, sift 
3 c. sifted flour, 144 c. 
sugar, °4 t. soda, | t. salt. 
Add grated rind of 1 
orange. Mix thoroughly. 








3. 


Stir mincemeat mixture 
into batter. Pour batter 
into 9-in. tube pan, the 
bottom of which has been 
lined with brown paper. 
Bake at 325° F. 2 hrs. 
(When refrigerated, keeps 
for weeks!) 





Best Foods 
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... make an exciting new kind of holiday cake, 





eS owl 


needs no added shortening or eggs | 


Hellmann’s THE WHOLE-L66 MAVONNAKSE 











(Washington News 


A President-elect and His Party 
Look Ahead 
@In Chicago last summer the Republican Party 


announced to the nation the program to which it 
Tirelessly 





pledged itself for the next four years. 
from September onward in every section of the 
country, General Eisenhower explained his party’s 
platform and his own concept of the role of gov- 
ernment and citizenry in a democracy. 


@ The majority of the voters in these United 
States has chosen Dwight D. Eisenhower as the 
next president. In making this choice the voters 


have indicated their acceptance of his concept of 


the role of the president, of government, and of all 


of us as citizens of a democracy. In these busy 
months before the inauguration, perhaps we should 
all look again at the Republican Party program 
this time, in relation to our own AHEA 
We should be re ady to play 


and, at 
legislative program 
our role in the new administration—to give support 
to those measures we belie ve to be in the best in- 
of American to offer intelligent 
opposition to any we believe will retard the progress 


terests families, 
of family welfare, and to encourage the inclusion 


of other programs as seems appropriate 


@A comparison shows that the 1952 Republican 
Platform contains sections which touch upon areas 
of legislation of interest to AHEA, as outlined in 
our legislative program for 1952-53. The sections 
of the Platform that seem of 


AHEA are: 


Agriculture. W* expanded 
search and education to promote new crops and uses, new 
markets 
market 


pertinent interest to 


recommend wricultural re- 


both foreign and domestic, more trustworthy 


and estimates, a realistic trade program for 


culture 


igTi- 
ind developing 
must be 


aimed at restoring foreign markets 


new outlets at home. Promotion of world trade 


on a basis of fair competition. [Excerpt from this section] 
Social Security. Inflation has 
chasing power of the 
the 


million persons are covered under the system and four and 


already cut in half the 
and other benefits under 
Sixty 


pur- 
retirement 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance system 
one-half million eiving benefits. 


ire now re 


The best 
worker has paid is to stop the 


assurance of preserving the benefits for which 
inflation which causes 


that 


the 
the tragic loss of 
to do 

We favor amendment of the 
surance system to provide coverage for those 


urchasing power, and we propose 
Old Age and Survivors In- 
justly entitled 
to it but who are now excluded 
We shall work to achieve 
more economical method of administration 
We shall make a thorough study of universal pay-as-we- 


[Complete 


more effective 


ind 


a simy le, 


go pension plans statement] 


Health. Ws that health of 
well as their proper medical care cannot be 
sub There should be 
a just division of responsibility government, the 
healt} 


the 


peo] | 
maintained if 


recognize our 


ect to Federal bureaucratic dictation 
between 
the and voluntary 


We 


physician voluntary hospital in- 


surance are opposed to Federal compulsory health 
. We shall support those healt} 
the development 


Federal 


We favor support of scientific researc! 


activil 


insurance 


government which stimulate 


hospital services without interference in 
ministration 
pledge our continuous encouragement of improved methods 
of assuring health protection. [Complete statement] 
Education. Th 
ported and free to all, is strong with our people 


tradition of popular education, tax-suy 
The 
for sustaining this system of popular educa- 


ind the 


re- 
sponsibility 
local communities 


this 


tion has always rested upon the 
We fully to 


statement] 


States. subscribe principle [Complete 


We 
eral rent control except in those areas where 


Fed- 


expansion 


Small Business in a Free Economy. will oppose 
the 


critical 


1 aid 


of defense production has been accompanied by 
With local 
[Excerpt] 

Foreign Policy. We 
students and of agricultural 


housing shortages cooperation we sha 
slum clearance 
of 
and industrial techniques, and 
health. [Excerpt] 


favor international exchang: 


programs for improvement of public 
@ What General Eisenhower believes will be 
needed from all of us, he stated in Columbia, South 
Carolina, on September 30: 


For tasks ahead, more will be required of all of us than 
skill We will need 


single-mindedness ind wisdom 


political and economic competence 


born of moral convictior 


ind courage born of the spirit—a spirit rooted on our own 


deep and uncompromising religious beliefs 
These are the sources on which our forebears drew. They 


are ours to draw upon today not as the 
the east 
differing in lesser matters 


to the 


not as partisans 


south or north or west, but as Americans who 


kinsmen of a common heri- 


like faith 


are 


tage, joined one other by a ind hke 


aspirations 
And from his own experience, General Eisen- 
hower drew the following conclusion for an Atlanta 
(Georgia) audience on September 2: 
There is no other system of government, devised by 
for his welfare and security, so responsive to the 
the have 


system 


will reached a decisio 


American 


once 


peo} le 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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The Effect of Heat 
on the Biological Value of Proteins 


Dr Morgan, chairman of the departme nt and 
professor of home economics at the University 
o} California at Berkele uv. wa nationally 
recognized authority in nutrition research 
With this article, the JoURNAL presents a neu 
kind of article 

search on a particular subject designed to 


a nontechnical survey of re- 


ind cate the scope, pre sent status, or trends uv 


an important field of home economics research 


T has long been known that even mild heating, 
at 60° to 80°C, produces a measurable change 
in proteins, usually called denaturation. Many 

experiments have been made to define the exact 
nature of this change and to determine the mechan- 
ism of the reaction as well as the degree of its 
reversibility. Physical, chemical, and immunological 
properties of the protein molecule are measurably 
changed in the course of denaturation. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the nutritive value of 
such denatured proteins might be correspondingly 
altered, particularly if the heating is prolonged or 
excessive. The criteria of change in nutritive value 
are less delicate, however, than those used in the 
detection of physical and chemical alterations, and 
the discovery of changes in nutritive or biological 
value of denatured and heat-treated proteins was 


therefore delayed many years 


Perhaps the earliest recognition of this effect of 


heat was that in 1915 by MeCollum and Davis 
who noted deterioration in dried skim milk prod- 
ucts after prolonged heating. Soon afterward the 
poor growth value of “flame dried” fish meal was 
recorded. Shortly afterward the confusing fact 


was noted that raw soybeans were ineffective as 


AGNES FAY MORGAN 


source of protein for young animals while the 
cooked beans were adequate. Many later observa- 


tions confirmed these early experiments 


Beans 


The nutritive value of proteins of milk, eggs, 
meat, fish, and cereals appeared to be affected ad- 
versely by heat in proportion to temperature and 
duration of heating. The nutritive value of bean 
proteins, on the other hand, apy ared to be im- 
proved by moderate heating but eventually dam- 
aged by further heat treatment. Mild heating such 
as that involved in boiling, short mild autoclaving, 
or dry heating 30 minutes at 150°C improved the 
growth value of the bean proteins; but drastic 
autoclaving at 120°C or above, or prolonged roast- 
ing, reversed the condition, and deterioration of 
biological value resulted In food proteins other 
than those of beans, apparently the damaging effect 
oecurs in both mild and severe heating processes 
without the preliminary improvement. The pro- 
teins of other legumes, such as peanuts and peas, 
appear to be affected like the cereal protems and 
unlike those of beans 

Evidence of improvement in the digestibility of 
the bean proteins caused by mild heating has been 
brought forward, with special reference to the 
absorbability of the sulfur-containing amino acids 
More recently attention has been focused on the 
anti-tryptic substance in beans and the theory pro- 
pounded that the improvement in digestibility and 
utilization of the amino acids m: be largely due 
to heat inactivation of the anti-trvpsin. One recent 
study ipparentiv has est iblished the slow re lease 

onine | g f raw sovbean pro 


or utilization of 
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these proteins. Mild heat treatment increases the 
rate of release of methionine to approximately that 


of the other amino acids. 


Chief Amino Acids Affected 


When food proteins other than those of beans 
are heated, the chief amino acid affected is lvsine 
Likewise, when bean proteins are overheated, lysine 
appears to be the limiting amino acid. Most but 
not all of the nutritive value of some of these heated 
proteins can be restored by the addition of small 
amounts of lysine to the diet. Some improvement 
may also be obtained by addition of histidine, at 
least in the ease of casein. Other amino acids 
shown to be involved in the change in certain pro- 


teins are tryptophane, arginine, and evstine 


Extent of Change 


The amount of loss of growth value as seen in 
rat feeding tests produced by heating varies from a 
barely significant decrease to complete failure of 
growth. The conditions which govern the severity 
of the damage appear to be chiefly (a) temperature, 
(b) duration of heating, (¢c) presence of carbo- 
hydrate, (d) presence of moisture, and (e) nature 


of the protein 


Mechanism of Change 

The nature of the reaction which brings about 
the loss has been fairly well established as in most 
cases the formation of a carbohydrate-amino group 
linkage. The amino groups which combine with 
the reducing sugars are apparently the free groups 
of the diamino acids, chiefly the ¢ — NH, of lysine. 
This reaction is known as the Maillard or browning 
reaction which was first observed by Maillard in 
1912 in concentrated aqueous solutions of reducing 
sugars and certain amino acids. The humin forma- 
tion seen in the acid hydrolysates of protein foods 
accompanied by carbohydrates had led to the in- 
vestigation 

As the amino-sugar reaction progresses the in 
vitro stages recognized have been (1) development 
of fluorescence, (2) darkening, (3) loss of solubility, 
and (4) degradation to soluble but non-protem 


compounds 


Biological experiments have shown 
mounting loss of nutritive value, both for growth 


and for maintenance, from the second stage onward 


In Vivo versus In Vitro Methods 

One difficulty which confronts the investigator of 
this phenomenon lies in the techniques now in use 
for determination of the amino acid content of pro- 


teins. Hydrolysis of the protein must precede the 
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amino acid assay, and this has most often been 
accomplished by long boiling in concentrated sul- 
furie or hydrochlorie acid. This drastic heating can 
hardly be expected not to produce changes in some 
of the amino acids even in the absence of sugar, and 
such changes may be extensive when food samples 
instead of isolated proteins are hydrolyzed. There is 
some evidence that actual destruction of certain 
amino acids may occur in addition to their com- 
bination with aldehyde groups. The microbiological 
assay for amino acids in these hydrolysates adds to 
the destruction because of the sterilization process 
taking place in the presence of glucose in the me- 
dium. In consequence the differences in apparent 
amino acid make-up of heated and unheated pro- 
teins tend to be decreased. Test animals, however, 
respond in vastly different ways to the feeding of 
these same heated and unheated proteins 

Artificial digestion studies may also be mislead- 
ing since the total amino acid released from a 
heated protein may be nearly the same as that from 
an unheated protein; vet the rate of release may 
be much decreased. The rate of release of lysine, 
for example, may be so much depressed as to pre- 
vent absorption of this amino acid along with the 
other amino acids and so render useless the whol 
Simultaneous availability to the tissues of all the 
needed amino acids is required or loss of all may 
result 

An interesting difference between rats and dogs 
in utilization of heated proteins has been observed 
Rats, and probably man, absorb most of the 
changed amino acid nitrogen of heated proteins, 
but this nitrogen is rejected by the tissues and 
appears in the urine. Dogs reject most of the 
changed amino acid nitrogen in the feces. The total 
balance in the two species, however, is quite similar 
The failure of absorption in the dog of amino acids 
of heated protein food appears to indicate that the 
slow enzymatic release of one or more of the essen- 
tial amino acids cannot be the sole cause of the 
difficulty 
of digestion the nitrogen loss should occur through 


If there were no change except In rate 


the urine rather than the feces 


Importance in Human Nutrition 


The seriousness of this loss of protein values in 
terms of the human diet has not yet been fully 
appraised. Since the browning is most obvious in 
dry products, most of the attention has been di- 
rected toward dried milk, eggs, egg albumin, soy- 
bean meal, and précessed cereals. Autoclaved meat 
fish, milk, and vegetables are also affected, as well 


as baked flour produets. 
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Cereals 


Losses of protein value of one-third to two-thirds 
in highly heat-processed cereals such as the puffed 
and flaked breakfast cereals are easily demon- 
strated. Indeed, the first interest in the problem 
was aroused in this laboratory when it was found 
that rats could not grow normally on some of these 
preparations even though they ate them voraciously. 
Since lysine is low in all cereals it is not surprising 
that the heat loss of this amino acid should be 
serious. Losses in bread due to baking and larger 
loss in the crust than the crumb were seen. Re- 
cently it was reported that a cake mix of high 
protein efficiency lost about a third of its protein 
value when baked, and when dried overnight at 
60°C it had lost more than one-half. If slices were 
toasted at 100° to 130°C to the appearance of rusk, 
nearly all protein value had disappeared.' The de- 
crease in protein value of many of the “exploded” 
and “flaked” breakfast cereals has been confirmed 
by careful balance studies with human subjects and 
was found to be of the same order as had been 
found with rats and as in rats attributable to losses 
in metabolism, not in digestion.’ 

A recent report® describes an experiment in which 
the spread of tooth decay in rats, in a fashion 
strikingly similar to that in humans, was produced 
by feeding a diet of mixed processed cereals. The 
cariogenic property of this diet is ascribed by the 
author to the heat changes in the cereal proteins, 
presumably with resulting degeneration of the pro- 
tein matrix of the tooth enamel. This speculation 
is interesting and challenging 


Milk 


Much attention has been given to the changes in 
milk during drying, evaporating, and canning 
Dried skim milk powder was early found to suffer 
loss of protein efficiency if overheated in the prepa- 
ration. Moreover, recently it has been found that 
similar progressive losses occurred during storage 
of such dry milk. These changes are usually ac- 
companied by browning. This reaction is undoubt- 
edly due to the high proportion of lactose in the 
milk. The loss in evaporated milk is relatively 

1 R. J. Brock, et al. The effects of baking and toasting on 
the nutritional value of proteins. Arch. Biochem. 10 (1946), 
pp. 295-301 

2J.R. Murry. ef al. The egg-replacement value of the 
proteins of cereal breakfast foods, with a consideration of 
heat injurv. J. Nutrition 16 (1938), pp. 249-269 

3F. J. McCuivre. Dental caries in rats fed a diet contain- 


ing processed cereal foods and a low content of refined 
sugar. Science 116 (1952), pp. 229-231 
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small, but this is accentuated when such milk is 
subjected to further heating, especially in baking 
When dry skim milk is heated in process of stabili- 
zation before it is spray dried the change in protein 
value which occurs is proportional to the tempera- 
ture and duration of the heating. If the milk is 
sterilized in the concentrated but not dry condition, 
further change occurs. The total loss of protein 
efficiency is usually 20 to 30 per cent. If, however, 
the dried skim milk is autoclaved for 15 minutes at 
118°C, one-half to two-thirds of its protein value 
disappears and if the autoclaving is continued for 
25 minutes all growth value is lost. Most of the 
biological value of such autoclaved milks can be 
restored by addition of lysine. This drastic loss is 
in contrast to the relatively mild changes produced 
in liquid milk concentrates or in casein and lact- 
albumin by dry oven heating. Obviously the pres- 
ence of steam promotes the browning reaction 

A large number of studies of heat changes in 
casein and lactalbumin have been made. An inter- 
esting difference between these two milk proteins 
has come to light. Casein appears to be affected 
chiefly in its lysine content, and the browning or 
Maillard effect may be largely counteracted ‘by 
addition of this amino acid. Lactalbumin, likewise, 
is subject to the browning reaction, but supplements 
of lysine do not restore the nutritive efficiency of 
the heated lactalbumin. Addition of nine other 
amino acids singly was also ineffective. It is possi- 
ble that the structure of the lactalbumin molecule 
is such as to allow numerous cross links to be de- 
veloped due to heating resulting in unavailability 
of several amino acids simultaneously Lactose- 
free casein and lactalbumin are much less vulnera- 


ble to these heat changes 


Meat 


Autoclaved or canned beef, particularly when 
ground, has reduced biological value. The mechan- 
ism of the reduction in this case is not clear since 
the amount of reducing sugar present must be very 
small. Meat and cereal mixtures when autoclaved 
together may be expected to show increased loss, 
but such experiments have not been reported, to the 
writer's knowledge. Severely autoclaved pork has 
been found to have drastically reduced digestibility 
and heat-treated liver and kidney have shown 
similar losses. Ordinary household methods of cook- 
ing meat, such as stewing, pan broiling, or roasting, 
appear to have little effect on the value of the pro- 
tein. Pressure cooking even for brief periods, how- 
ever, may cause significant losses 
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Fish 

Little attention has been given to the effect of 
heat upon fish proteins since the early reports of 
the inferiority of flame dried fish meal. One study, 
however, has indicated darkening of white fish or 
herrings canned in tomato sauce and also of dehy- 
drated fish in storage. This was ascribed to the 
Maillard reaction. No biological] tests were given. 
Further study of this problem is needed in view of 
the volume of canned fish produced and the possi- 
bility that improvement of processing might be 
accomplished. 
Eggs 

Dried whole egg has been found to deteriorate 
in storage with production of browning, fluor- 
escence, off odors, and flavors. The browning, loss 
of solubility of proteins, and fluorescence have been 
shown to result from the interaction of the egg 
glucose and the proteins of both white and yolk 
This results in loss of free amino groups and of 
nutritive value. On the other hand the off odors 
and flavors appear to arise from a similar reaction 
between the glucose and cephalin, a constituent of 
the fat fraction of eggs. The reaction in this as in 
all other non-enzymatie browning reactions is not 
oxidative. 

A test of heated dried defatted whole egg powder 
made with young dogs recently in this laboratory 
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indicated a loss due to heating of 21 per cent in 
digestibility and 15 per cent in efficiency for growth 
of the egg proteins. The dried egg powder had been 
baked for 15 minutes in an oven in 2 to 214-inch 
layers at 140°C (284°F). 

The vast importance of processed food in our 
modern economy makes scrutiny of the effects of 
such processing upon the real value of the food 
imperative. Full knowledge of the extent, the mech- 
anisms, and the physiological effect of heat and 
other processing, including storage, upon the nutri- 
tive value of protein foods is urgently needed. In- 
telligent improvement of methods of preservation, 
cooking, and storage of foods may be expected to 


follow. 


Reviews 


fecent reviews of this subject which are well 
documented are: 


1. The problem of heat injury to dietary protein. National 
Research Council Reprint and Circular Series No. 131 
1950) 
Griswotp, R. M. Effect of heat on the nutritive value 
of proteins. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27 (1951), pp. 85-93 
Patron, A. B. Present status of heat-processing damage 
to protein foods. Nutrition Reviews 8 (1950 pp. 193- 
196 
Rice, E. E.. and Bevk, J. F. The effects of heat upon 
the nutritive value of protein. Advances in Food Re- 


ch, 1V. New York: Academic Press, 1952 


Mildred Horton to Participate in International Congress 


Mildred Horton, executive secretary 
Association, has been named reporter general for a sectional meeting of t] 


of the American Home Economics 
= 


Eighth International Congress on Home Economics to be held in Edinburgh 


Scotland, August 12 to 18, 1953 
sectional meeting on 


Miss Horton was recommended to lead the 
“Careers for Which Home Economics Training Is a 


Preparation” by the North American Group of the International Working 
Committee of the International Federation of Home Economics Education 
Marjorie Heseltine, who headed the AHEA delegation to the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress in Stockholm in 1949, is chairman of the North American 
Group. The other members are Bess Heflin and Rua Van Horn of AHEA and 
Mary A. Clarke and Anna Speers of the Canadian Home Economies Association 

The program for which Miss Horton is responsible will consider Careers 
for Which Home Economies Training Is a Preparation: at the service of the 
family (home helps, ete.), at the service of education, at the service of health 
and hygiene (dietitians, nutritionists, research workers, ete.), at the service 
of information and public relations (journalism, broadcasting, demonstrations, 


ete.), and at the service of the community (hospitals, canteens, school meals 


service, ete.). 


AHEA President Mrs. Elizabeth 


Sweeney Herbert, in announcing the 


AHEA executive committee’s approval of the recommendation that Miss 
Horton serve as reporter general, announces that Miss Horton will also 
serve as the official AHEA representative to the Congress. 
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Home Economics == _ 
in the Caribbean 


ANDROMACHE TSONGAS SISMANIDIS ‘ , > 


Mrs. Sismanidis is the nutrition repre- 
sentative of the North American Re- 
gional Office of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, sta- 
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economics in the scattered land areas of the Carib- 
Mrs Sismanidis went to Port of Spain in advance of the bean the need was recognized for joint discussion 
Conference on Home Economics and Education in Nutri- 
tion here reported and held in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
from June 30 to July 5, 1952, under the joint sponsorship 
of the Caribbean Commission and the Food and Agricul- Home Economies and Education in Nutrition held 
ture Organization of the United Nations. Elsa Haglund, last summer in Port of Spain. 
home economics officer of the FAO, was assigned to the In this area where few people are technically 
Caribbean area for two months of advance preparation for 3 
the Conference. Mrs. Sismanidis and Miss Haglund acted 
as the FAO secretariat 


and planning on a very extensive scale. This re- 
sulted in the convening of the area Conference on 


trained, the Conference rendered a great service in 
bringing together workers from the fields of edu- 
cation, health, welfare, and agriculture for the 
general purpose of exchanging information and ex- 
HROUGHOUT the Caribbean Area there perience on problems and developments in home 
has been a growing and continuing interest economics and education in nutrition. It was one 
in the field of home economics and a realiza- of the objectives of the Conference that this ex- 
tion of the importance of such work for the im- change would provide guidance in developing future 
provement ol home and family life. Efforts in this programs in the territories represented, in exploring 
direction have been carried on by many groups and ways in which member countries might be of mu- 
individuals tual assistance in promoting this objective, and in 
In 1949, at the request of the Caribbean Commis- obtaining advice on how the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, the FAO sent a home economist to the Carib- sion and FAO might be of service, as part of their 
bean for a two-month exploratory visit to survey normal activities or under the United Nations Ex- 
the situation. She visited 10 selected territories, panded Program of Technical Assistance. 
evaluated the problem, and stimulated interest for Thirty-six delegates and observers participated 
further development in the area in the Conference. They represented Barbados, Brit- 
One outcome of her visit was a six-week work- ish Guiana, Dominican Republic, the French Carib- 
shop ®arried out in 1950 by the department of home bean Departments, Jamaica, the Netherlands An- 
economies of the University of Puerto Rico, at- tilles, Puerto Rico, Surinam, Trinidad and Tobago, 
tended by 12 workers representing nine territories, the Virgin Islands of the United States, and the 
and made possible through fellowships granted by Windward Islands; the metropolitan governments 
the United Nations and the provisions of staff and of France, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, United 
facilities by the University of Puerto Rico. The States, and the Holy See; the United Nations and 
following year a group of ten senior officials in the World Health Organization, the Colonial De- 
education and welfare organizations spent three velopment and Welfare Organization of the British 
weeks in Puerto Rico observing activities in agen- West Indies, the Associated Country Women of the 
cies concerned with family problems. World, and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
With the continuing growth of interest in home ciation. 
1 Home Economics Education and Extension in the Carib- Delegates from the United States were Ata Lee 
hoon. Mav $600. Food end Aaricdiuve Orummisstion of the of the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
United Nations U. S. Office of Education and Lydia J. Roberts of 


REA 
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the University of Puerto Rico, who was elected 
chairman of the Conference; Esther Seijo de Zayas, 
director of the Bureau of Nutrition and Dietetics, 
Department of Health, represented Puerto Rico; 
and Trandailer Jones, director of the Nutrition 
Service, Department of Health, the Virgin Islands. 
In view of the fact that home economies in the 
Caribbean is in its early stages of development, and 
that home economics is of concern to workers in the 
fields of agriculture, education, health, and social 
welfare, the group met as a whole in order to derive 
the maximum benefit from the discussions on the 
different specialties and fields of activity. 
Several other terms besides home economics 
such as domestic economy, domestic science, domes- 
tie art, household arts, homemaking education, and 


family life education—are used to refer to this field 
At the end of the Conference delegates from all the 
professional groups and from the various countries 


were using the term “home economics.” 

This variation in terminology mirrors to some 
extent the difference in philosophy and also the 
difference in the scope of work in this field. Home 
economics is becoming more and more concerned 
with the broad aspects of family and home living 
instead of the early limited connotation which con- 
cerned itself with the tasks of the household. 

The Conference gave careful study to six main 
points—Home Economics Extension, Education 
through Schools, Training of Workers, Publications 
and Other Teaching Aids, Educational Value of 
School and Other Feeding Programs, Technical Co- 
operation and Co-ordination. 

For each of these points the Conference developed 
specific recommendations, some of which are being 
carried on now or can be carried out immediately 
while others fall into a long-term program. Like- 
wise, some of the recommendations ean be carried 
out with the personnel and services now existing 
in the-area while others will require additional 
trained personnel from outside to develop the pro- 
gram. 

The following excerpts from the summary and 
recommendations from the discussion of “Technical 
Co-operation and Co-ordination” reflect the wish 
of the Conference to integrate a solution of area 
problems with the technical advances promoted by 
international co-operation and international agen- 
cies. 

The Conference brings attention to the fact that many 
organizations, international, national, and private offer vari- 
ous types of technical assistance. It appears that many of 
the services provided by these organizations are not widely 
known and for that reason not used 
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There are many proble ms in the field of family life that 
confront the area, and that could be attacked co-operatively 
if the available technical assistance were utilized 

There is need to improve public education in all matters 
affecting the child and the parent-child relationship, in order 
to raise the concept of parental responsibility 

The Conference recognizes the importance of, and the 
need for, data on the nutritional value of foods produced 
and consumed in the area. Such data are essential for the 
planning of sound policies and programs in the fields of 
health, agriculture, and education 

The Conference is concerned with the problem of inade- 
quate nutrition in the Caribbean, and is desirous of finding 
some way in which nutrition could be improved using the 
limited available resources—agricultural and other of the 
irea 

There is a great need for the co-ordination and develop- 
ment of a sound home economics program within the area 
The services of a trained home economist would help to 
effect ‘hese ends and assist in carrying out some of the 
recommendations made in this report including: the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Council for the British West 
Indies; the revision and setting up of curricula in schools 
ind colleges; and the organization of local short courses of 
traming, lectures, visits of experts, and other measures cal- 
culated to strengthen this field of work 

The Conference recognizes the importance of regular 
meetings of technical workers for the development of sound 
programs. These are especially valuable when convened for 
regions where the problems are similar 

The Conference, therefore, recommends that 

The attention of governments be called to the various 
kinds of technical assistance offered by international and 
other organizations and that they be advised to avail them- 
selves of technical assistance aimed at the de velopment ot 
programs directed at the improvement of family and home 
lite 

The Caribbean Commission be asked to approach the 
World Health Organization to arrange for a lecture tour by 
in authority on maternal and child health 

The Caribbean Commission approach the appropriate 
sources for all available information on the composition of 
vegetable foods produced and commonly used in the West 
Indian area; these data be circulated to the territories; and 
when deficiencies in information exist, the proper authori- 
ties be approached with the aim of stimulating work in this 
field 

In view of the urgent need for the governments of the 
Caribbean territories to effect a lasting improvement on the 
nutrition of their population within their financial resources 
the Caribbean Commission request the competent United 
Nations agencies to carry out, in one carefully selected 
Caribbean territory, a pilot demonstration on the improve- 
ment of nutrition at low cost by the better use of existing 
resources including improvement of agriculture and the 
co-ordination of services 

The Caribbean Commission request the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations to make avail- 
ible the services of a home economist for a period of two 
years, to help promote home economies in the area 

The Conference closed with a strong recom- 
mendation that a conference on home economics 
and nutrition be held in the Caribbean every three 


years 





Family Influences on Personality 


The Development of an Interdisciplinary Research Project 


Dr. Hawkes is acting head of the department 
of child development at Iowa State College. 
He reported on the development of the inter- 
disciplinary research project described here 
to the family relations and child development 
division during the 1952 annual meeting. 


ITHIN the past few years a project has 

been introduced into the Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station of the Iowa State Col- 
lege with the objective of determining factors within 
the family environment which influence personal 
and social development. 

Each land-grant college, through its Agricultural 
Experiment Station, sponsors research with the 
purpose of furthering the development of the rural 
home and facilitating rural life, and much impor- 
tant work, of course, has been done toward meeting 
this objective. An examination of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station publications indicates that the 
greatest part of the research effort has been ex- 
pended in determining the physical well-being of 
family members, the economic status of the rural 
family, the physical environment of the home, and 
the type of work done in the home. The literature 
on the family and the personality is replete with 
evidences that psychologists, sociologists, psychia- 
trists, and others who have studied family life and 
human behavior are in agreement that even more 
influential factors than those of economic condi- 
tions and physical environment operate to influence 
the personality development of children living in 
the family. These factors are certainly the subtle 
and more difficult to measure psychological factors 
of the interpersonal environment, such as the 
presence of affection and the ways in which it is 
shown in the family, ways in which the family 
controls the children’s behavior, and the degree to 
which the family operates as a unit. 

This problem is interdisciplinary in nature, and, 
in order to be approached in the most productive 


1 Published as Journal paper J-2165 of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 1171 
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fashion, calls for the pooled efforts of research 
personnel representing a wide variety of training 
and specialization. One of the reasons for having 
an Experiment Station project is that In many 
land-grant colleges all of these personnel are not 
available in any one department or section, but, 
by pooling personnel, funds, and findings, it is pos- 
sible to overcome this handicap to a large extent. 
In addition, this problem of family influences on 
personality development is so broad in scope—or 
at least we have seen it that way—that it requires 
much time to pursue it effectively, and the work 
must be done with extreme care in order that the 
findings which are reported ultimately will be valid 
and reliable. 


Need for Framework 


Emphasis in this project is, first, upon the quality 
of interpersonal relationships among family mem- 
bers; second, upon an attempt to evaluate existing 
research techniques in this field and to make im- 
provements when necessary; and third, upon efforts 
to add to the knowledge and understanding regard- 
ing the goals of personality development and family 
relationships. It has been determined, in examining 
the literature that is presently available, that much 
work that has been done at random does not relate 
itself well. It has been suggested then that, if a 
framework were available, the research might pro- 
ceed more rapidly and certainly might proceed in 
an organized way which would enable more re- 
search people to fit the kinds of work that they 
can do into a common core. Consequently the 
approach for the previous project has been to 
develop first a functional framework in which the 
work may operate. This framework, which has 
been worked out by psychologists, sociologists, 
specialists in the field of child development, and 
other research workers, will fit well over any exist- 
ing personality theory which one holds as favorite 
It is of such a nature that an attempt has been 
made to synthesize rather than to develop new 
theory. It is felt that presently the work is in no 
stage to suggest new theoretical concepts 

Prior to the development of the framework, the 
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following theoretical core was accepted by co-oper- 
ating workers who represent child development and 
family relationships, psychology, sociology, and 
home economics: whatever each individual sees, 
feels, hears, and reacts to is the world or the en- 
vironment which is real to that individual. As an 
example—a ten-dollar bill is small change to the 
millionaire, but to the destitute it may mean the 
difference between life and death, and it may mean 
something entirely different to the miser—some- 
thing to add to his collection. For each, however, 
there is a highly unique interpretation which we 
can understand only if we “see through his eyes,” 
as it were. The recent research work in empathy 
and individual motivation has helped us aim at a 
common orientation for the work. Such sources as 
Donald Snygg and A. W. Combs, Individual Be- 
havior: A New Frame of Reference in Psychology 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), R. R. Blake 
and G. V. Ramsey, Perception: An Approach to 
Personality (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1951) and the work done on empathy by Dymond, 
Cottrell, and others at Cornell have been most 
helpful. Thus, to understand what a relationship 
means to an individual, we must know what he 
sees there. It is not sufficient or even realistic to 
assume that, because a mother fondles a child, the 
child sees this attention as a sign that his mother 
loves him. It is not the physical nature of a 
stimulus which determines reaction but rather the 
way in which that stimulus is interpreted by the 
individual stimulated. In each case this will be an 
individual interpretation based upon the aceumu- 
lation of his reactions, his biological and psycho- 
logical make-up, and his own needs. Each new 
event which occurs within an individual’s field adds 
to and changes the content of his experience. It 
has been hypothesized that for each individual 
there exists a set of needs which are both biological 
and social. The biological needs arise from the 
necessity to maintain the body if life is to be per- 
petuated. In the process of satisfying these needs, 
the individual develops secondary wants or needs 
which are largely of a social nature. As these social 
needs are reinforced in repetition, they take on the 
characteristics of basic needs. Inasmuch as each 
individual differs, we must expect to find variations 
in a need pattern. However, there should likewise 
be some similarity, as there is similarity in our 
biological make-up and in our social experiences. 
From this common point of view it was then pos- 
sible to develop a theoretical framework which 
fitted into the various disciplines represented in 
the research project. 
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Theoretical Framework 

The underlying tenet of this framework is that 
the environment may be placed upon a continuum. 
This continuum is the degree to which the total 
environment nurtures the growth of the individual 
The continuum would exist from the point of stifling 
the individual to complete disregard of him. 


DIAGRAM 1 


Stifling Complete disregard 

Somewhere along this continuum is the point 
where the environment becomes most nurturing. 
Probably, the most pronounced factors which go 
to make up this continuum are family influences 
of one sort or another. These have been called 
family interaction variables. These family inter- 


action variables are organized as follows: 

1. Affectional family relationship 

2. Control of behavior 

3. Acceptance of individuality 

4. Family unity 

These are not absolutes in any environment, but 


they may exist to a greater or lesser degree, and 
they, too, exist on a continuum. Further, there 
might be other factors beyond these which we 
have stated. 

Each continuum has its quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects. As an example—control of behavior 
—the quantitative continuum for control of be- 
havior might be from “no control” to “complete or 
absolute control.” The qualitative continuum for 
this same factor might be from “individual domi- 
nation” to “group domination.” Somewhere along 
these continuums are points where quantity and 
quality are optimum for personality growth. 


DIAGRAM 2 


Quantitative Continuum for Control of Behavior 


No control Complete control 


Qualitative Continuum for Control of Behavior 
Individual domination — — — — Group domination 


It is further suggested that there might also be 
family structure variables which would operate to 
influence individual environment, such as unique- 
ness of family structure, number of family mem- 
bers, age pattern, ordinal pattern, degree of per- 
sonal adjustment in each family member, and stage 
of family development. These structure variables 
are considered to be on a different level of abstrac- 
tion, hence of less concern until the basic nurtur- 
ing continuum is more fully explored. 
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The third area which may be explored would be 
the family-community interaction. This would be 
on a still different level of abstraction: socioeco- 
nomic factors; degree of social isolation; degree of 
social acceptance; and so forth. The four factors 
mentioned as family interaction variables exist 
outside of socioeconomic or in spite of community 
factors—the latter are necessary aspects of any 


relationship 


Development of Technique 

We are in the process of attempting to develop 
a technique to “see through the child’s eyes.”’ Also, 
it is necessary to see through the adult’s eyes so 
that his pereeptions can be explored to determine 
what the relationship is to him or how he sees it 
There are very limited techniques which are avail- 
able for us to use in doing this. One phase of the 
project presently under way is to evaluate existing 
techniques to determine how the adult sees his 
relationships or how he perceives the relationships 
which exist in his own peculiar family. 

Working within the framework that has been 
outlined, we have developed small specifie areas 
thought of as more specific continuums and which 
may be integrated to obtain more abstract con- 
tinuums, and ultimately to work across the points 
of family control of behavior, affectional relation- 
ships in the family, geceptance of individuality, 
and family unity. 

From these more specific continuums questions 
have been developed. Four hundred questions giv- 
ing an understanding of the child’s perception were 
selected from questions contributed by psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and research workers who were 
concerned with the problems that we were working 
out and who had helped in this formulation. In 
order to develop these questions into a schedule, 
it was very necessary that children be exposed to 
them in order to determine their productivity and 
feasibility, even though the questions themselves 
had been subjected to word lists and, to other tests 
for grammar, sentence structure, and so forth 
Therefore, an interview technique was developed 
and children ten years of age were subjected to 
the questions 

The questions were asked in an “open-end” 
fashion, and wherever possible the interviewer led 
the subject “on” to see what kind of information 
he was going to get and to try to determine what 
universals may be apparent so that these specific 
things could be asked children in later interviews 
Tape recordings were taken of each interview. The 
interviews have been heard by teams of research 
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workers, who evaluated the question on the basis 
of the response to determine whether or not the 
question seemed to threaten the child; whether it 
seemed to be productive or whether some other 
form of the question might be more productive; 
and whether or not this material is pertinent, keep- 
ing in mind always the theoretical framework. 
Later, by summing or integrating the various re- 
sponses to the selected questions, we should emerge 
with a score which might give us an index or 
indices of that child’s perception of his relation- 
ships. With the index or indices we would be in 
a much better position to evaluate parent-child 
practices and attitudes 

The original aim was to develop a technique— 
perhaps a questionnaire—which could be given to 
children in a paper and pencil fashion. It has been 
discovered, however, in the process of interviewing 
that we were probably seeing a technique that 
might be far superior to a paper-and-pencil tech- 
nique. At the present stage of the project we are 
quite certain that our technique will be one of a 
standardized interview. 

With the measurement of the parent’s perception 
of his relationships and the comparison of it to 
that of his child we should have a basis for deter- 
mining what attitudes are transmitted and ulti- 
mately we may understand more fully how these 
attitudes are passed from parent to child. 

Most of our work, to the present time, has been 
devoted to the development of methods of doing 
interdisciplinary research and to the development 
of the aforementioned framework. Sufficient prog- 
ress has now been made so that the actual accumu- 
lation of data is under way. The techniques seem 
to be precise enough so that we can gather data on 
a large seale to determine their reliability and 


validity. 


Regional Co-operation 

Concurrent with the work at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, related research is being carried on within 
other centers in the North Central Region of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. These projects 
are so designed that they fit into various areas of 
the functional framework. From time to time tech- 
nical committees meet in order that findings may 
be pooled and proper direction maintained 

This experience has shown that an interdisci- 
plinary approach not only facilitates research but 
that it also utilizes resources more fully. At times 


co-operation has been difficult, but with each new 
hurdle cleared it has been found that the satisfac- 
tions and findings have more than repaid our efforts. 





Responsibility of the Home Economist 
in Housing Research 


Mr. Scheick is the executive director of the 
Building Research Advisory Board, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, and is a member of the American 
Institute of Architects. This article is based 
upon his talk to the AHEA housing and house- 
hold equipment division during the 1952 an- 


nual meeting 


HE subject of this paper mentions a respon- 

sibility for home economists which I would 

rather have you think of as an opportunity. 
Of course any opportunity becomes a responsibility 
as soon as you decide to do something about it, so 
beware! 

People from many professions are engaged in 
housing research these days, and it is a great indoor 
pastime for any of them to tell others how they 
should do their job. The economist can advise the 
technologist and vice versa, and evidently one 
doesn’t have to know too much about another 
discipline to qualify as an able critic. 

I believe that the most important thing for me 
to do here is to try to outline the comprehensive 
concept of housing research that has developed in 
the past few years. My work has given me some 
responsibility for the development of this concept, 
and since my major purpose in life is the correla- 
tion of building research, I take every opportunity 
to spread the idea of the comprehensive concept of 
housing research. As vou will see, the home econo- 
mist is in a very unique situation in this over-all 
pattern of housing research. 

In 1950 the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
asked the Building Research Advisory Board to 
make a survey of all of the housing research going 
on in the country outside the government and also 
outside the work that goes on in industrial labora- 
tories purely for the development of building mate- 
rials and products. This assignment required us to 
get in touch with all of the major schools and 
colleges, all of the professional societies and trade 
associations, all of the nonprofit foundations and 
research agencies, and a number of commercial 
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laboratories which might be presumed to be doing 
any research of any kind related to housing 

Once before, in 1947, I attempted a similar sur- 
vey on a small seale for an interuniversity group, 
the Housing Research Council. That first try at 
finding out about housing research taught me that 
the words “housing research” didn’t have the same 
meaning at all to different people. If the man I 
had written to was an engineer, he thought of 
housing research only as work that might be going 
on in engineering, having to do with heating the 
home, or insulating it, or concerned with the struc- 
ture; if he was in architecture, he thought first of 
planning or design or possibly the use of space in 
the home. Very, very few had a broad and com- 
plete concept of the subject, and very few knew 
what was going on that might be called housing 
research in other parts of their own university. 

When the Building Research Advisory Board 
started the survey for HHFA I knew from this 
previous experience that we could not gamble on 
partial and incomplete returns which would result 
from partial and incomplete understandings of what 
housing research is. Therefore, we decided first to 
write a definition for housing research and to de- 
fine the major fields of which it is comprised. I 
think of this definition in terms of a diagram, with 
the major fields arranging themselves in a circle, 
ali impinging upon the focal point at the center of 
the cirele, which is the house itself. The names we 
have selected for the major fields are design, en- 
gineering, physical sciences, materials and equip- 
ment, construction, labor, house building industry, 
management and the operation of housing, legisla- 
tion and regulation of housing, finance, market sta- 
tistics, human needs, and urban studies. 

toughly speaking, the subjects divide themselves 
into “technical” and “nontechnical.” Let’s say that 
all of the fields from design through construction 
are technical in the sense of being primarily forms 
of engineering technology. The other fields fall 
into several sciences, all of which, of course, have 
their technical aspects but of a very different na- 
ture from the ones we are calling technical. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the second group can be 
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identified with the social sciences. Certainly quite 
a number of them, such as the house building in- 
dustry, management and operation, finance and 
market statistics, are directly concerned with eco- 
nomics. Human needs and urban studies are much 
broader. Human needs involve sociology, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, and any of the related sciences 
dealing directly with the behavior of the human 
being, the family, and its members’ needs for hous- 
ing. Urban studies is probably the broadest of all 
fields, because it extends beyond the house and the 
family to the entire community and all of the fac- 
tors of urban planning related to housing 

This concept of housing research worked very 
well in our survey. We prepared a folder whicl 
outlined these major fields and described each with 
a definitive paragraph. Evidently the definition 
prompted our respondents to think of all of the 
aspects of housing research in which their organiza- 
tions were engaged, because we received replies 
reporting work in all of these fields. 

These reports provide some interesting and sig- 
nificant figures. Nearly 70 per cent of the work was 
reported in the fields which I have called technical 
research. More than 33 per cent of the total work 
reported is concerned with materials and equip- 
ment used in the building of houses. About 16 per 
cent of all the work is concerned with the engineer- 
ing of parts of the structure. About 10 per cent is 
concerned with the physical sciences in such sub- 
jects as heat transfer, problems of moisture and 
condensation, and similar physical problems di- 
rectly related to engineering the structure or pro- 
ducing materials and equipment. These three fields 
together account for about 60 per cent of the hous- 
ing research work in the organizations we surveyed. 

Obviously then, all of the remaining fields are 
receiving only a small percentage of research atten- 
tion. For example, 7.3 per cent of the work re- 
ported is on design, 9 per cent on urban studies, 
only .6 per cent on human needs, only 2 per cent 
on construction. Although we have developed a 
comprehensive pattern, it is evident that our next 
job is to put the work into balance. Only then will 
housing research produce the results which far- 
thinking research people desire. 


Study of Human Needs 

A cirele diagram of housing research suggests a 
dynamic relationship between its parts. In the 
sequence of the circle there is no apparent begin- 
ning or ending 

In my opinion the real starting point in this cir- 
cle is human needs. Suppose we had never built a 
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house before the 20th Century, just as we had never 
built an atomic bomb before the 20th Century 
Then, suppose we decided to develop housing with 


all of the “know-how” of 20th Century science. 


THE MAJOR FIELDS OF HOUSING RESEARCH 
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Building Research Advisory Board 


We would surely go about it in a very businesslike 
way. With the best scientific brains we could mar- 
shall, we would examine the human needs for shel- 
ter and the human being’s physical needs for com- 
fort, and health, and safety. We would take into 


l 


account the human being’s mental needs for the 
security and happiness that he could derive from 
properly designed shelter. We would expand thess 
considerations to the family, and, touching on the 
same aspects of urban studies, would expand these 
considerations to the entire city. 

From our study of human needs we would set up 
the data for design. Then in the planning stage 
we would try to solve problems of space and ar- 
rangement and to translate abstract requirements 
into realities. Then, proceeding through engineer- 
ing, development of materials, and methods of con- 
struction, we would create the house itself. From 
the operation of the house we build we would see 
many new problems and new things to do to make 
housing better. Most of these would translate them- 
selves again into human needs, and this brings us 
back to the starting point of our circle 

Now you might say that this process already goes 
on in housing research, and indeed it does—but 
more by happenstance than as a result of any inte- 
grated plan. We do have people who study human 
needs. "We do have designers and engineers and 
chemists and economists and political scientists 
who work at these problems, and the accumulated 
results of their work proceed around the circle 


Unfortunately, however, until very recent times 
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each group of specialists has worked almost entirely 
within its own field with very little cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas with specialists in other fields and 
with few objectives outside of its own technology. 

The purely technical problems in housing re- 
search are very real. If you start out to develop 
a new heating plant, you have a very definite idea 
of what you are working for. You know that the 
heating plant is tied in with the structure and its 
insulation. But you can go ahead and develop 
that heating plant for a certain size house without 
giving any thought at all as to whether that house 
itself is a good place for people to live. This point 
has become very obvious to some dyed-in-the-wool 
technical people who now realize that housing re- 
search is a teamwork job. They know they will be 
more successful by working together with other 
researchers and other professional people for solu- 
tions of problems all around the circle. 

Now let us see where the home economist fits in 
I said earlier that you are in a very unique situa- 
tion. I believe most of your work lies in the fields 
of human needs and design. When it comes to the 
planning of kitchens or laundries or to the deter- 
mination of materials for simple maintenance and 
housekeeping you are, of course, also concerned 
with materials and equipment. Nevertheless, your 
primary responsibility is in the two major fields of 
human needs and design. You are at the starting 
point of dynamic research. You are in the fields 
requiring vision and imagination. Your partners are 
architects, psychologists, and sociologists. 

This is indeed a position of opportunity. I won- 
der if you are ready to live up to it. I suspect 
that some home economists may indeed have to 
make some adjustments in their thinking before 
they are ready to fill the role that is so obviously 
waiting for them. I can best illustrate what I 
mean by making adjustments in thinking by recall- 
ing an experience that happened to Helen MeCul- 
lough and me at the University of Illinois, where 
we were doing some research on kitchen planning 
We were required by the contract to deal with the 
stock kitchen cabinets. Although some of the re- 
search in home economics at Cornell by Miss Me- 
Cullough and Mary Koll Heiner had shown that 
these cabinets are not ideal, what the sponsor 
wanted was better principles of kitchen planning 
using the kind of cabinet available everywhere 
We reconciled ourselves to this approach because 
we soon found that millions of houses are built 
with kitchens planned so badly that there was a 
great deal to do for their improvement without 
changing the cabinets 
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As we were struggling to establish some stand- 
ards on the amount of space required, I suggested 
that we should try some formula to express the 
amount of space needed in a well-planned kitchen 
perhaps some imaginary relationship like S equals 
W plus 2B—S might have been total space, W the 
amount of wall space, and B the amount of base 
cabinet space. 

We did not arrive at a formula like that. Actu- 
ally, I think we came to something more logical 
and better. But the suggestion that there could be a 
formula did something for our thinking. It made us 
get down to brass tacks in a way that I believe 
home economists often do not do, by taking a page 
from the engineer’s book of rules 

We need that kind of thinking in home eco- 
nomics. We need to take some of our fine general 
ideas and boil them down to facts and figures and 
see what we can do with them. Those who try an 
idea like this may do the same thing that Helen 
McCullough and I did with my formula about 
kitchen space. The formula is thrown away for 
something better, but a purpose has been served. 


Revision of Technical Language 


Possibly the main purpose that is to be served 
is to do something for your technical language 
that brings it nearer to the technical language of 
the other professions with which you must work 
at the dynamic starting point of housing research 

If you believe that I am indulging in one-way 
criticism, you are incorrect. I could say practically 
the same things to architects, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, or any researchers who deal with the sci- 
ences of establishing human needs or the creative 
work of design. In these fields too much of our 
thinking has produced fuzzy generalities. We look 
ahead to “optimums and ideals” and avoid the 


step-by-step practicalities that must be taken to 


bring others along with us 

I could go on a long time on this subject and 
could be more specifie about projects where work 
by home economists is desperately needed for the 
advancement of housing research. I have tried, 
however, to hit what I think are the big ideas 
First, I hope you will see, understand, and ust 
this comprehensive concept of housing research; 
second, I hope you will see and grasp every oppor- 
tunity open to you in the fields of research in 
human needs and design; and finally I hope you 
will take a fresh look at your way of thinking and 
your professional language to make it easier for 
the other technologists around the cirele to work 
with you as partners 





International Co-operation on 
Standardization of Textile Testing Methods 


Mr. Appel is chief of the textiles section, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce and serves as chairman of the 
American Standards Association’s Committee 
L-23—American Committee on ISO/TC 38 
Textiles. This report was presented at the 
1952 annual meeting of AHEA as part of a 
research seminar on textiles and clothing. 


URING the second week of June of this year, 
delegates from 12 countries met in New 
York to continue discussions on textile 
standardization started in Buxton, England, in 
1948. The countries represented were Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and 
the USA. The work in which they are engaged pro- 
vides an important new level of action which is 
already contributing to national and international 
progress in the development of textile terminology 
and testing methods. It may be of interest, there- 
fore, to diseuss briefly the background of the work, 
USA participation in it, and its present status. 
The International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion (ISO), organized in 1946, has as members the 
national standardizing bodies of 33 countries. Its 
work is carried on in technical committees of which 
there are now 76. One of these, the Technical Com- 
mittee on Textiles (TC 38), has as its objectives 
the co-ordination and unification of the textile 
standards of the member countries as a basis for 
a common understanding among producers, dis- 
tributors, and users of textiles. Eighteen countries 
are represented on TC 38, and some five others are 
kept informed regarding the work. The British 
Standards Institution is the Secretariat for TC 38 
The Committee has held two meetings. The first, 
in Buxton, England, June 7 to 12, 1948, was at- 
tended by about 94 delegates from 13 countries. 
The second, in Bournemouth, England, June 4 to 
9, 1951, was attended by 92 delegates from 15 
countries. The USA was represented by a delega- 
tion of 14 members at the first meeting, 15 at the 


second. A subcommittee on ropes and cordages met 
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in Paris in November 1951. Subcommittees on yarn 
test methods and shrinkage in laundering and a 
working group on strength testing met in New 
York June 10 to 16, 1952. The 12 countries in 
attendance were represented by 60 delegates, half 
of them from the United States 

USA participation in the work is through the 
American Standards Association, the American 
member of ISO. All contacts and discussions with 
the ISO are handled by the ASA through a special 
committee, ASA L-23. The committee is composed 
of representatives of 25 or more interested organiza- 
tions and has the task of obtaining, collating, and 
expressing the American points of view on the sub- 
jects under consideration in ISO/TC 38. Commit- 
tee L-23 examines proposals and sends them to 
interested organizations in the United States for 
critical review, comments, and suggestions. It then 
integrates the information obtained for transmittal 
by the ASA to the Secretariat. Committee L-23 
also sets up subcommittees to deal with specific 
subjects when that appears desirable, and it pro- 
poses to the ASA members for the USA delegations 
to serve at meetings of ISO/TC 38. 

The subjects under consideration in ISO/TC 38 
include those listed below. The first seven subjects 
are being handled by subcommittees with subcom- 
mittee Secretariats held by the countries indicated, 
the remainder by the general Secretariat 


Colorfastness tests, with particular reference to light, wash- 
ing, and perspiration—USA and UK Joint Secretariat 

Shrinkage of fabrics in washing—USA Secretariat 

Yarn testing—general methods and special methods—USA 
Secretariat 

Fiber testing, with special reference to man-made fibers— 
France Secretariat 

Systematic reduction of number of cloth widths—Czecho- 
slovakia Secretariat 

Systematic restriction of the number of yarn counts 
Netherlands Secretariat 

Ropes and cordage—France Secretariat 

Cloth strength testing 

Methods of measurement for cloth width, length, thickness, 
weight, and structure 

Analysis of fiber mixtures 

Commercial weights and moisture regain 

Humidity, temperature, and conditioning 
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Sampling and statistical methods of analysis 


Definitions and nomenclature 


Some notable results have already come from 
the work. The designation of direction of twist in 
yarns and cordage of all kinds by the letters 8 and 
Z has been adopted as an ISO Recommendation 
It is now a national standard in 10 countries, has 
been approved by 26, and is opposed by none. 

A universal system for expressing the “number,” 
linear density, or weight-length relations, of yarns 
of all kinds has been agreed upon in ISO/TC 38 
Its use is being advocated in the various countries 
with the hope that it will gradually displace the 
many yarn numbering systems now used. It is a 
direct, decimal system based on metric units. In it, 
weight-length relations are given in “Grex” units, 
the weight in grams per 10,000 meters; in “Tex” 
units, the weight in grams per 1,000 meters; 
appropriate multiples or submultiples of these units 
The system should be used regularly by tech- 
nologists everywhere. Home economies teachers 
should point out its many advantages to their stu- 
dents (1, 2). 

‘SO/TC 38 has defined the atmosphere in which 
to condition and test textile materials as an atmos- 
phere controlled at a relative humidity of 65 per 
cent + 2 per cent and temperature of 20°C + 2°C 
(68°F + 4°F). In accordance with a proposal by 
India, it has agreed upon a supplementary tempera- 
ture for tropical and subtropical countries of 27°C 

2°C (80.6°F + 4°F). The variation of tempera- 
ture during any one series of tests under ISO 
recommendations should be not greater than plus 
or minus 1°C (2°F). 

Two of the methods discussed in the meetings in 
New York, the grab method of testing strength of 
fabrics and the reversing wash wheel method for 
testing shrinkage in laundering of cotton and linen 
fabrics, are widely used in the United States. Yet 
when they were discussed in detail it was evident 
that important features of the tests are not entirely 
satisfactory and require consideration. That is 
probably true of many of our textile testing methods 
They serve useful purposes, but their value and 
limitations have not been clearly defined. They need 
to be examined critically in the light of current 
knowledge and improved where necessary. If noth- 
ing were to come from the international discussions 
of textile testing but the exchange of ideas and 
experience with experts from other countries, the 


h 
time and effort required for this activity would be 


justified 
Substantial progress was made at the Bourne- 


inouth meeting toward the co-ordination of the 
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methods used in the various countries for testing 
colorfastness to light, washing, perspiration, rub- 
bing, sea water, hot pressing, acids and alkalies, 
and a number of other factors of importance in mill 
, 


processing ( 3) 


In fact, it appears possible to agree 


; 


on a set ol colorfastness testing methods 


for use in all of the countries. Drafts are now 
being prepared for consideration. The subcommit- 
tee on colorfastness tests met in New York on 
November 10, 11, and 12, 1952 

A good start has been made in other fields, for 
example, in testing methods for yarn—but enough 
has been said to indicate the general nature of the 
work 

The immediate benefits to be expected will come 
in the form of recommendations such as those for 
designating direction of twist and yarn numbering, 
and from the personal contacts, exchange of in- 
formation, and stimulation to work on standards 
in the various countries. The resulting co-ordina- 
tion and unification of standards will provide the 
common uncerstanding so necessary for stability 
If formally recog- 
nized international standards are needed, they will 


and progress in world trade 


follow 

The importance of international trade in textiles 
to nearly every branch of the U.S. textile industry, 
and to the consuming public, calls for continued and 
increasing participation in the efforts of ISO to 
provide clearly defined terminology and recom- 
mended methods. Interested American organiza- 
tions should join in the work of the ASA Commit- 
tee and should use their influence to have American 
Standard Methods reflect the recommendations of 
the ISO, as far as possible. Further information 
about the work may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of ASA Committee L-23 (4) 
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A Family Centered Foods Course 


Mrs. Sanders is a member of the staff at Has- 
kell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas. She has 
had 12 years’ experience teaching in Indian 
schools in Oklahoma, Nevada, and Kansas 


OR several years, we have been experimenting 

with classroom methods which will “family 

center” freshman foods classes at the high 
schoo! level. We have had a certain amount of 
success with our family centered approach and be- 
lieve that many of our solutions may be equally 
applicable to other schools. The importance of 
continuing such efforts toward the adaption of 
home economies teaching to the family situations 
of the pupils was exceptionally well expressed by 
Esther McGinnis in her article on “Family Cen- 
tered Teaching” in the January 1952 JouRNAL 

Our coufse is taught in the homemaking depart- 
ment at Haskell Indian Institute, a federal boarding 
school for Indian high school pupils. Pupils in this 
department are girls who come from 17 states and 
approximately 40 tribes. The majority come from 
large families. About 25 per cent are orphans, and 
many of the others are from broken homes. There 
are almost twice as many from rural as from 
urban homes, and a small number live on reserva- 
tions. Some have modern conveniences, some none. 
Many move frequently and many have permanent 
homes. A few of them have spent their elementary 
school years in Indian boarding schools; most of 
them spend all of their high school years in Indian 
boarding schools. The age range for the freshman 
year is between 14 and 17 years old. 

It is important that the teacher recognize this 
varied cultural background and evaluate the effects 
which the different environmental circumstances 
may have upon the standards, expectations, values, 
and opportunities of the pupils, because there is a 
wide variance in early experiences between the 
Cherokee from Oklahoma and the Menominee from 
Wisconsin. The teacher needs to know what atti- 
tudes, feelings, and concepts these children have 
already acquired in their daily living. Without 
this knowledge it would be very difficult to develop 
a program to serve real needs and important goals 
effectively. The freshman homemaking teacher 
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must realize that many of these young students are 
far from home and feel lonely and insecure. She 
must, therefore, do her part in the orientation of 
these pupils. They are at the age when they are 


beginning to think of their boy-girl relationships, 
of marriage, and of their future homes. Everything 
possible needs to be done to help them to become 
well-adjusted Haskell pupils, well-adjusted adults, 
and future homemakers 

Our foods laboratory is a place where there can 
be a feeling of “family.” Here there is freedom 
from formal restraint and an opportunity to move 
about and to talk, activities which allow for growth 
of the pupils as individuals as well as provide an 
opportunity for learning to work as a member of 
a group. However, there is a careful and definite 
plan of work for the group and for each of the 
members, otherwise the temptation for social talk- 
ing is too great for the teen-ager. Thus the foods 
laboratory offers an opportunity to teach not only 
simple cooking and the principles of nutrition but 
also to teach family living 

The first foods course at Haskell is taught in the 
first semester of the freshman year and is called 
“Foods in Relation to Health.” The subject mat- 
ter taught during that one semester can be pre- 
sented so that each girl in the class will have a 
feeling that she is part of a happy family group 
In order to do this effectively, we spend approxi- 
mately two weeks on “Orientation” and the re- 
mainder of the semester on “Preparation of Sim- 
ple Meals.” 


Orientation 


Orientation is felt to be a very important part 
of the course because the time spent here helps the 
pupil understand herself and other members of the 
class and helps the teacher understand each pupil 
as a person and as a part of a family group. Many 
and varied approaches and activities may be used, 
but the following have been found most useful: 

1. To help in getting acquainted, each pupil takes 
turns interviewing her neighbor aloud on such 
topics as family, tribe, hobbies, and interests, 
home and points of interest near home, and 
schools attended before coming to Haskell 

2. A tour is then made of the home economics 
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building to acquaint all with the other teachers 
and rooms and activities of the department. 
The teacher tells about her home, family, school, 
and hobbies. (She does this to help establish 
rapport and to give the pupils an idea of what 
to put in their autobiographies.) 

Each pupil writes an autobiography (confiden- 
tial) for the teacher, telling of her life, age, 
hobbies, background, physical defects, or un- 
(The 


teacher refers to this many times during the 


usual problems peculiar to the individual 


year.) 
Each pupil is urged to evaluate herself, partic- 
ulary as regards to work habits, health habits, 
personality development, and to try to improve 
all in her own estimation during the semester 
Each is urged to learn more of the accomplish- 
ments of her tribe and to acquire an apprecia- 
tion of her heritage 

A special point is made of the importance of 
being able to get along with others. We discuss 
respecting the rights of 


such points as: (a) 


others; (b) sharing of responsibility; (¢) doing 
something for others, kindness to those who are 
lonely or physically handicapped; (d) letting 
no one feel “left out’; (e) respecting others as 
individuals; and (f) being loyal to the group 
of kitchen and equipment is discussed 
Several class periods are spent on this subject 


Care 


because some of the students are not familiar 
with the equipment and how to care for it 
properly. 

Members of the class have by this time had a 
chance to get acquainted and are ready to choose 
their “family.” They are divided into groups of 
five by the use of sociometry. The teacher has had 
time to acquaint herself with each girl and from 
the sociometric scale knows who the leaders are 
and which girls the class is rejecting. This is the 
time to help these girls with their problems and to 
place them with a group where they will be ac- 
cepted and can adjust themselves to the situation 
The class leadership, as revealed by sociometry, is 
used to the fullest advantage. After several class 
meetings, the group members realize how important 
it is for each person to do her share of the work 
Since happiness in a family depends somewhat on 
how well the family members work and play to- 
this “family” 
other’s preferences and to get along with others 
The 


adolescent girl is anxious for the approval of her 


gether, “ tries to understand each 


regardless of tribe, religion, or other factors 


contemporaries and will usually do her part to- 


ward getting along with the group. Later when she 
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chooses her hfe companion and has her own family, 


her in 


this ¢xperience in group work should help 
working with the family members in her own home 


Preparation of Simple Meals 


The remainder of the semester is spent on teach- 
The 


starts with the preparation of a simple breakfast 


} 
eloass 


ing the “Preparation of Simple Meals.” 
Every laboratory lesson and each purchase made 
by the pupil has cost as one aspect of the problem 
In for the 
makes a market order, including the items and the 
cost of the food to be cooked the next day. Sine« 


preparation foods lesson, each 


group 


there are five girls in a group, the items and prices 
Trips are made to the 
of 


for a family of five. 
for 
the daily paper. The foods seetion of the 


are 
near-by grocery comparison prices with 
those in 
paper is scanned each week for the best buys, and 
these foods are used in the menu when possible 

food budget and menus for a low-income family 
for one week are planned 

Time is a factor that is considered in preparing 
lesson. The work 
Each girl knows, after the group diseus- 


The group 


for each foods class makes a 
schedule 
sio., what her job is for the lesson 
decides on the utensils to use, what to prepare first, 
what to do about keeping foods hot and cold, and 
It is hoped 
that from this experience in planning the girls will 
be better able to schedule work in the home and to 


the plan for serving and dishwashing 


develop judgment about the use of time and energy 
The work is divided by the group members so that 
each student will have experience with every phase 
of the work 
menu is kept flexible in order to give each girl a 


In serving the complete meals the 


chance to become familiar with the recipes used. 
Knowledge of the daily food requirements, of many 
cooking methods, and of artistic serving helps to 
vive satisfaction in work 

Groups also plan for the beautification of the 
classroom. A double window with a southern ex- 
posure is made to serve as a picture window. Plants 
grow in pots that the class has painted with bright 
colors. Glass vases in various shapes and colors 
are used as containers for vines. During the winter, 
is chosen from this 
the 


the centerpiece for the table 
of The 
vellow or the green pottery dishes is made more 


colleetion greenery choice between 


interesting by a collection of colorful tablecloths 
worn white tablecloths dyed by the class groups 
Through these opportunities for self-expression daily 
repetition of the work becomes more stimulating 
The foods lesson is presented in such a way that 


the ideas and practices to be taught are accepted 
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without the girl's feeling guilty about her way of 
doing the same thing. Early in the course, several 
girls prepare food for the class the way they pre- 
pare it at home. In one class a pupil from the 
Southwest made tortillas, one from the North 
cooked wild rice for the class, and an Oklahoma 
Cherokee cooked some “fry bread.”” The values of 
these foods in the diet were investigated and sug- 
gestions made for supplementary foods which will 
complete the daily requirements 

In this foods class some consideration is given 
to the foods for babies, the growing child, the 
adolescent, the adult, and the elderly person. In 
order to make this a true-to-life situation, we need 
to begin with a knowledge of the eating habits of 
the family of each pupil. Each tribe, as each 
nationality, has a different pattern of eating. The 
pupil writes of her food likes and dislikes, the 
habits her family has built into her, her ways of 
eating, her feeling about foods, and how she has 


picked up these habits and feelings as a family 


member. Each girl considers carefully this informa- 
tion about herself and checks her food habits with 
those considered best by the nutritionists. We try 
to help her realize that food is a tool for develop- 
ing healthy family members, healthy in personality 


as well as in body 


Supplementary Activities 


Fatigue limits are considered with each lesson 
after the group discusses the factors that make 
people tired. Equipment is moved from one shelf 
to another; table heights are measured; posture 
poorly-fitting shoes, and other factors causing 
fatigue are investigated. Several students in one 
¢lass discovered that a change in their eating 
habits helped them. Cartoons and pictures showing 
the effect.,of fatigue on happy family living ar 
collected and placed on the bulletin board. House- 
keeping is made a family affair. Planning sessions 
help to give each member of the group inside 
knowledge of the work involved in the lesson. There 
is a realization that working together, laughing and 
playing together with a happy mental attitude is 
one of the secrets of making a class a group and 
a house a home 

Group entertaining of classmates in the foods 
room is a method of teaching the pupils to depend 
upon the resources within themselves rather than 
on television, movies, and other highly advertised 
sources of entertainment. Every second week one 
of the “families” has 45 minutes in which to act as 
hostesses at a party 

The daily paper and the latest home magazines 


A FAMILY CENTERED FOODS COURSE 


ure always in the classroom. Discussion is started 
on many of the ideas gained from reading; fot 
example, the use of vitamin pills or the difference 
in the price of a can of potatoes and in the potatoes 
prepared at home. A small family garden near the 
home economics building is observed; its value as 
a money saver, as a hobby, and as a means of 
having more healthful foods for the family is made 
a topic for conversation and debate. The emphasis 
here is on living, the quality of living that will 
make for health and happiness. 

The use of the group method in the foods class 
helps the pupils learn to make decisions demo- 
cratically. It helps them to assume leadership as 
well as membership responsibility, a point neces- 
sary for successful family living. Leadership is 
a function of the group. A nominal leader defines 
the purpose of the group, then evaluates the prog- 
ress and results of the work in an objective man- 
ner. Many problems are settled in this way. When 
there is an overly aggressive member or an adjust- 
ment problem in the group, the teacher helps with 
class discussion of the problem or with individual 
conferences. The use of sociometry several times 
during the semester keeps the teacher informea as 
to the group relations in the class 

One hour each day is set aside for conferences 
with pupils. With good relations established in 
the classroom, the home economies teacher's advice 
is sought many times by the pupils. During class 
time the pupils ask to talk with the teacher pri- 
vately about home, personal, or school problems 
Young Indian people are apt to feel inferior where 
théir tribal customs are at variance with the whit 
man’s ideas A home economics teacher with an 
understanding of human relations recognizes the 
personal integrity of her pupils and their valuable 
background experience 

To these ideas for family centered teaching we 
should add experience in the social graces and hos- 
pitality. The pupils are at ease in the foods class 
They have an opportunity to practice gracious liv- 
ing; and sinee they have the privilege of inviting 
guests to a meal at any time, they learn to be 
friendly and hospitable 

We try to put emphasis on the whole child and 
on the quality of her living. The foods classroom 
is devised to facilitate the best possible living; for 
the child will learn what he lives. Family centered 
teaching should help the pupil not only to learn 
the mechanics of keeping a home but should enable 
her to understand herself better, to be proud of her 
heritage, and to go on to realize to a fuller measure 
her capabilities 








New Housing for Home Economics 


home economics departments uv 
versities increase their SCO pM 


uildinas are going up to meet the ph ysical re- 


virements of ¢€ rpar ded programs Tup cal of 


facilities are three described here. 


HE home economies tacilities pi tured here 
were ¢ hose n irom those going up on ¢ 
r the country; yet all t 
preparation ¢ 
will do in her « 


lasis upon research to 


knowledge of wavs to achieve better homes for all 


families—trends which Ellen H. Richards and her 


co-founders of the American Home Economies As- 
sociation would applaud 

One of the charter members of AHEA, who was 
once a sti t of Ellen H. Richards, applauded 
these trends when she spoke at the dedication of 
the building named for her at the University of 
Vermont. She was Bertha M. Terrill, founder of 
that University’s home economies department. She 
said that the outstanding emphases in home eco- 
nomies have from the beginning been research and 
homemaking. Of research she said: 


No one question has pur o persistently as “What 
do you think of this or that, whether it be a matter of food 
When I have dared 1 reply has been, “I 
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Looking Forward 


Expanded opportunities to carry on impert: 
research in food and nutrition and improved facil- 
ities for training young women in home economics 
have been incorporated into the 22 rooms of the 
new East Wing of the home economics building on 
the University of Minnesota campus at St. Paul 


At its dedication on May 9, 1952, Florence Fall- 
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three eve 
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gatter, 1950-52 president of AHEA, was the prin- 
cipal speaker and chose as her subject “Looking 
Forward in Home Economics.” Miss Fallgatter sug- 
gested that population trends must be considered 
when future plans for home economies are being 


made She said 


It would be 
program without re i oblems 
What will mean 
m within the next 


elementary grades 


ior and senior high 


memaking classes to 


ypportionate 


It is likel 


would like to fore 
building by 1965 


University of Oklahoma 
students prepare for home economics positions 1s 
feminine i ppearance In contrast with the more 
severe style of architecture usually associated with 
college campuses. It tas pink brick interior walls 
and shaded blue glass windows and other innova- 
tions, such as bireh doors and woodwork and three- 
way window ventilation, never before used in a 
home economics building. Lou Ann Boyle, 


journalism student on that campus, says: 


this new build- 

good family lite 
that the young 
will have a 

ind those of 

o contribute 


health and 
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Fourth Inter-American Seminar 


Mrs Spe neerisan assistant profe ssor of home 
economics at the of 
Maryland. She served as one of the specialists 


education University 
in home and family life education at the 
Fourth Inter-American Seminar. 


HE Inter-American Seminar on Vocational 
Edueation was held at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, August 
2 to September 6, 1952. 


possible through the co-operation and efforts of the 


This seminar was made 


Organization of American States, the International 
Labour Office, the Government of the United States 
(Institute of Inter-American Affairs and U. S. 
Office of Education), and the University of Mary- 
land. This is the fourth in the Inter- 
American Seminars on Education, the preceding 


series of 
ones having been held in Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Montevideo. 
were organized by the Organization of American 
States, with the co-operation of UNESCO and, 
respectively, the governments of Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Uruguay. The first 
with educational problems in general, the second 


The three preceding seminars 


seminar was concerned 
with illiteracy and adult education, and the third 
with primary education 

The purpose of this, the fourth seminar, was to 
study problems of ‘vocational education and_ pre- 
the American 
agriculture, 


technical education 
in the 


industry, and home and family life. 


university in 


republics areas ol business, 


Voeational education covers a very broad field 
and each area comprising it deserved specific con- 
dealt 
with as a whole, since they all react upon and 


sideration; vet, all of these areas must be 


influence each other. Accordingly then, agendas 
were formulated by a considerable number of spe- 
cialists from the staff of the sponsors and from 
government agencies, universities, professional asso- 
The statements of the 
that each 


participating country might study its own problems 


elations, and organizations 


agenda were made flexible in order 


as well as their common problems. Closely related 


to the statements of the agenda were suggested 
supplementary activities. These activities con- 
sisted of workshops, lectures, field trips, visual 
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aids, and other learning experiences. The activities 
appropriate 


wished to 


were planned so that they would be 


member of the seminar who 


The 


major area groups: 


for any 


participate, agendas were divided into five 


1. General problems of an economic, social, and 


administrative nature that influenced and are 
influenced by vocational education 
2. Agriculture education 
3. Industrial education 
4. Business education 
5. Edueation for home and family life 
The participants were divided primarily into 
three classes: official delegates, observers, and 
specialists. The participants of the seminar were 


invited in April 1952. The official invitation to the 
governments of the Americas was sent to the sec- 
retary of education and the secretary of foreign 
affairs, through the ambassadors of each country 
Each of 
the American republics was asked to send one 
official in charge of vocational education and four 
ol 


areas 


to the Organization of American States 


recog- 


of 


delegates, each delegate being a 
in of the 


person 


nized competence one four 
vocational education. 

Observers were from international agencies, gov- 
official 


Institutions, 


of non-American countries, or 


technical 


ernments 
private organizations or 
Chambers of Commerce, teachers associations, and 
specialists in the production of educational ma- 
terials, equipment and machinery, and labor and 
farm organizations. 

Specialists were invited by sponsoring agencies 
and were their to the 
seminar. The first week of the seminar was devoted 


chosen for fitness serve 
to general meetings and orientation. 

During the three weeks the 
each worked separately according to the planned 
Each group participant selected one or 


next five groups 
agenda 
more subtopics and prepared a working paper. The 
selection of a topic by a participant was based on 
his professional need and interest, but many prob- 
lems were also discussed by the group in a general 
way, since the scope of the agenda was extensive 
and the working group comparatively small. As a 
result, the group considered the following problems 
life the 


relating to home and family education 






































most outstanding and important to the Inter- 

American countries: 

1. Eeonomic and social bases for planning educa- 
tion for home and family life 

2. Scope and aims of education for home and 
family life 

3. Staff for administration and supervision 

4. Levels of instruction 

5. Curricula and programs 

6. Community organizations and services 

7. Evaluating programs of education for home 
and family life 

8. Inter-American co-operation for home and 

family life 

9. Building and equipment 
~10. Program for preservice training of teachers 
11. Program for in-service training of teachers for 

home and family life education 

These were the topies selected for working papers 
and, after completion, the papers were discussed 
and the following conclusions formulated. 

The family is of fundamental importance to the 
development of any nation. Improvement of family 
life is as important to the programs of a nation as 
is the improvement of any other of the national 
resources. The two should proceed concurrently. 

Families can be helped to achieve this progress 
through educational programs designed to aid them 
directly in solving their problems 

The improvement and expansion of educational 
programs for home and family life in Inter- 
American countries will be dependent upon the 
ability of the countries to train adequate personnel 
to staff the program. Administrators, supervisors, 
teacher-trainers, teachers, and other workers with 
training in all aspects of home and family life will 
be required for these programs 

The need for this personnel is urgent and the 
preparation of this group of professional workers 
could be greatly facilitated and the costs decreased 
through Inter-American co-operation 

In the meantime, while training programs are 
being expanded or developed, it is of utmost im- 
portance that services be provided to help improve 
the quality of performance of those teachers and 
workers already in service. 

Accompanying the training program of teachers 
and workers special attention should be given to 
the development of situations in which the edu- 
cational program can be carried out—situations 
which would be in keeping with the social and 
economic levels of the homes and which would pro- 
vide students with opportunities to apply knowledge 
to the practical solutions of problems in all aspects 
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Attending the Inter-American Seminar were: First row 
(left to right), Mrs. Angelina L. de Arjona, Panama 
Julia Zelava, Peru Adriana \ 
Second row, Mrs. Armida 8. de Crespo, Venezuela 


Baspineiro, Bolivia 
Salome Mandel (interpreter), France and USA; Elsa 
Ponce, Ecuador. Third row, Mana 8. Lacot, 
Rico; Me reedes Chavez, Nu iragua Mr-= Lueila G 

de Sanchez, Peru; Esther Palma, Mexico; Mrs. Nors 

Luz Deza, Ecuador. Back row, Lilia Portalatin, Domini q 
ean Republic; Druzilla Kent, USA; Cleora Helbing, | 
USA; Luce Duvivier, Haiti; Alicia de Tamayo, Peru 

Mrs. Mabel S. Spencer, USA; Ata Lee, USA 


Puerto 


of home and family living. The type of classrooms 
or buildings and the kind and amount of equip- 
ment, however, will vary in different countries and 
in different communities within a country accord- 
ing to the social and economic situation 

In addition, teachers and students must be pro- 
vided with instructional material dealing with all Q 
aspects of home and family life, adapted to the 
needs in each eountry 

Teachers and workers in home and family life 
education, provided with practical, well-equipped 
situations in which to work, can aid in raising the 
standards of living of the homes of our nations 

The last week of the Inter-American Seminat 
was a plenary session at which time each group 
presented a summary of its work. The United Na- 
tions sessions could not have been more interesting 
than were some of these general sessions of this 
seminar. As I listened with earphones to the Eng- 
lish translations and watched others listening to a 
simultaneous translation in French, Portuguese, or 
Spanish, I could not help but feel that this seminar 
has presented a wonderful opportunity for cement- 
ing the Western Hemisphere with understanding 


and good fellowship for world peace 
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Factors Influencing Cons 


of a Lemon-Pie Filling 


stency 


HESTER J. NIELSEN, JEAN D. HEWITT, and NATALIE kK, FITCH! 


Dr. Fitch is a profess of home economics 
at Teachers College. Columbia University. At 
the time this study was made, Mrs. Nielsen 
was a student and assistant and Mrs. Hewitt 
an assistant at Teachers College. Both are 
now homemakers. Mrs. He tt, formerly of 
England, was one of the 1948-49 AHEA 
international scholarship student 


HE generally accepted standard for con- 

sistency of a lemon pie filling is one that 

bends slightly at the sides of the cut por- 
tion. It does not stand stiffly erect nor flow over 
the plate. Even the experienced cook finds that the 
firmness of a filling may vary from time to time 
although she follows the same recipe and method 
of preparation mn making it. Since consistency is 
an inportant quality characteristic of lemon fill- 
ing, a studv was undertaken to note the effect on 
consistency of such factors as (1) different periods 
of cooking the gelatinized starch paste-egg volk 
mixture in order to coagulate the yolk proteins 
starch-egg volk 


(2) different yy riods of cooling go 
gel before incorporating the lemon juice, and (3) 
the use of lemon juices of different acidities 

The conditions for each of these factors were 
arbitrarily defined for purposes of comparison 
Recipes for lemon pie filling usually specify a time 
for cooking the mixture after the egg volks are 
added, but there is not agreement among recipes 
as to the length of th¥s period. Those stated in 


eight recipes consulted ranged from zero to 10 


minutes. In this investigation it was d 


use cooking periods of two | 
ranges Of temperatures rea 
these two periods were 170 
to 184°F, respectively 

In the case of the waiting 

uice is blended with the stareh—- 
recipes are again indefinite Many 
filling slightly.” In this study three 
time were selected for holding the samples ol ge] 
namely two, eight, and fourteen minutes—before 
the lemon juice was added. It is probable that 
holding even as long as an eight-minute cooling 
period can be considered extreme and that two 
minutes is a more nearly representative interval 
However, as in the case of the times selected for 
cooking the egg volk. it was desired to give oppor- 
tunity for a measurable effeet to be made if this 


particular factor were found to be of 


influence on 
the consisteney of the lemon filling 

The acidity of the lemon juice, whi 
third factor under investigation, is a condition that 
is bevond the control of the cook even | 
apparent to the discriminating person 
of different lemons varies greatly in thi 
Before deciding upon the aecidities t 
study, a preliminary measurement was made of the 
ulce Ol a large number of lemons in order to 
obtain a range of values that mig 
encountered The st wert 
pH 2.17 and pH 2.40; therefore thie 


selected were those indicated bv 


found to 


22. 2.4. and 2.6. These values were ol 

means of dissolving in the lemon jui 

amounts of either citric acid or sodium 

depending upon whether the original pH value of 

tiv ulec needed to be lowered or raised to obtain 
desired level A Bechman glass electrode pH 


model H was used for all acidity measure- 
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Materials and Methods of Preparation 


In so far as was possible, all conditions, other 
than those under observation, were held constant 
The same lot of cornstarch was used throughout 
to obviate possible effect of differences in gelati- 
nization behavior of the starch granules. Uniform 
supplies of sugar and salt were used. Of necessity 
the egg samples could not be the same from day 
to dav. However, any difference among them was 
held to a minimum by using a composite sample 
of egg volks for one day’s operation. Since all data 
were collected on seven days within a period ol 
one month it was felt that any variation in com- 
position of egg yolk would have only a negligible 
effect upon the final consistency of the lemon fill- 
The same assumption was made in regard to 
water which was used 


recipe and method of preparation follow 


ugar S25 gr 
Salt 6 gran 

Water 1.150 « 
Cornstarch 167 ¢ 


Water 218 «x 


Egg yolk 186 grams (divided int 

Lemon juice 390 divided int 

The sugar and salt were dissolved in the 1,150 
ee of water and the solution brought to the boiling 
point over direct flame in the top part of a double 
boiler. The cornstarch, which had been mixed with 
the 218 ec of water, was stirred into this solution 
and the whole brought again to the boiling point 
with stirring. The top of the double boiler was 
then placed over three quarts of boiling water in 
the lower part, covered, and the starch-sugar mix- 
ture cooked for five minutes. At this time it was 
stirred from the sides of the container with two 
stirring motions and cooked, covered, for five 


} 


minutes longer, then removed from the boiling 
water and stirred twice. The temperature reached 
by this paste ranged in different cookings from 
194° to 200°F 


rupture of the starch granules by stirring and main- 


This technique avoided possible 


tained a fairly uniform rate of heating in all cases 
The starch-sugar paste was divided equally into 
the tops of two smaller double boilers of the same 
SIiZt and sha which were counterbalanced ‘ 
scales. Each lot was then blended 
volk, placed over three cups of boiling water in the 
lower part of the double boiler and cooked with 
constant stirring—one sample for two minutes, the 


second sample four minutes 


Each lot of this starch-egg gel was divided in 
equal portions among three small bowls of the same 


size and shape, each of which was counterbalanced 
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on a seale. Finally after a specified waiting (cool- 
ing) time—two, eight, or fourteen minutes—65 cc 
of lemon juice of a definite pH value was added 
to the gel in each small bowl. This juice Was stirred 
in by hand using a rubber spatula, during one 
minute of tin Each lot of the finished lemon fill- 
ing was then divided into two glass cups each 
of 158 ce capacity and 3. inches top diameter 
The surface was cut off level with the rim of the 
cup and covered with wax paper to prevent skin 
formation. These cups were placed in a water bath 
at 40°F and held until the filling reached 74°F 
(approximately 1 hour) when they were removed 
from the cold water and held at a room tempera- 
ture of 70 to 74 F for two additional hours 

rhe filling was tested for consistency with a 
penetre meter which registered ke pth of pen tration 
in tenths of millimeters 

Throughout the study the same person performed 
a giver ratio as a precaution against intro- 
duction of error resulting from individual differ- 


ences In technique 


Design and Analysis of Results 


The experimental factors, cooking time of starech- 


egg volk mixture at two levels, acidity of lemon 


uice at three levels, and waiting time before incor- 
porating lemon juice at three levels, vielded 18 
possible ways of preparing the pie filling. In an 
explor itorv study of this kind where several fac- 
tors are being investigated simultaneously, the 
natural experimental design to employ is the fac- 
torial design. However, in this study it would have 
meant preparing one sample under each of the 
18 possible treatment combinations and then re- 
peating the experiment a few times to obtain 
precision in the findings and a_ better 
error 

Was hnpracth ible to prepare simultaneously 
ifferent samples of filling « ich large enough 

for accurate measuring with thi 
According|s 
done at any one laboratory session, but rather 


penetrometer. 


the entire experiment could not be 


must be done on various davs 


t common experience In experinit ntal work 


aterials and processes handled “i lentically” 
on two sueeessive days will vield somewhat dif- 
subdivide 


ferent results Therefore, any effort 


the total 18-treatment experiment into parts to be 
days must be undertaken with 
exanip . to do the nim sti t-cooked 


long-cooked 


finding 


samples on one day and the nine 


samples on another l I risk Of 
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differences which would be attributed to cooking 
time but which might actually be caused by some 
extraneous condition peculiar to one of the days, 
such as fluctuation in the hardness of the tap 
water 

Because of these considerations, it was decided 
to choose a balanced incomplete block design for 
the experiment. This enables the investigator to 
do the parts of a complete experiment on each of 
several days and be assured of unbiased results, 
with the effects of “uncontrollable day-to-day 
fluctuations statistically removed.” 

The design chosen (given by W. G. Cochran and 
G. M. Cox, Experimental Designs, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1950, p. 174) provides for the analysis 
of an experiment involving two factors each at 
three levels, and one at two levels. In all, twelve 
“parts,” each involving six measurements, are 


required 


TABLE 1 


Analysis 


Acid 27. 13.68 
Cooking time (C 2,2 ( 42,279 .90° 
Waiting time (W 419.00* 
AxW 5S 97.89 
AxC 71.5 35.77 
Wxc 17 23.55 
AxWxcC 225 56.42 
Blocks 4.06955 o6* 


Error 2,522 : 58.67 


Since penetrometer measurements on 12 eu} 
filling could be obtained conveniently at any 
time, duplicate samples of filling were made 
each of the six treatments within each block. In 
the analysis of the data presented here the average 
of the penetrometer readings for the two samples 
in a pair was taken as the observation. (The dif- 
ferences between readings in a pair were separately 
analyzed for other purposes.) 

The analysis of variance is given in table 1 

The only effeets which were significant as affeet- 
ing firmness of the filling are those which are 
starred, namely cooking time of the starch paste 
egg volk mixture and waiting time before incor- 
porating lemon juice. Each of these was significant 
at the 4s per cent level. The significance of the 
mean square for blocks indicates that removing the 
effect of day-to-day fluctuations effected a real 
increase in the efficiency of the experiment 
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Table 2 shows the average penetrometer readings 
for the 12 pairs of cups prepared under each acid 
and cooking time combination. These averages are 


adjusted for block effects 


TABLE 2 


Vean penetrometer readin gs* 


MEAN PENETROMETER READINGS 


When Cooking Time of Starch Paste Eee 
Yolk Mixture Was 


382.65 332.75 
382.15 332.29 
379.04 333.40 


AVERAGE 381.28 2 332.81 


*110mm * 2.21 


Increasing the cooking time from two minutes 
to four minutes Is seen to result In an average 
decrease of me arly 5 mm in the penetrometer read- 
ing, indicating an increase in the stiffness of the 
filling. The table further shows that this tendeney 
is unaffected by the acidity of the lemon. (This 
shows up in the analysis of variance table as a 
small A x C interaction mean square.) 

Table 3 shows the mean penetrometer readings 
(again adjusted for block effects) for the eight 
pairs of cups under each of the nine acid-by- 
Waiting-time combinations. There is a small in- 
crease In penetrometer reading associated with in- 
creased waiting time prior to adding the lemon 
juice. This effect, although significant, is definitely 
small, and its practical significance (as opposed to 


its statistical significance) may be of no moment 


rABLE 3 


363.78 
362 .07 
S61 31 


AVERAGE |} 353.6621.56 | 355.752+1.5 362 39 = 1.56 


110mm = 2.71 


The size of the standard errors for the various 


} 


treatment means indicates that effects (such as all 
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the interactions) found nonsignificant must indeed 
be very small effects if they exist at all. Bearing 
in mind that all measurements are in units of 
1/10th of a millimeter, it is evident that the means 
under various conditions have been determined to 
accuracies reflected by standard errors of the order 


of 44 mm 


Discussion 


The finding that cooking time of the starch 
paste-egg yolk mixture is a significant factor affect- 
ing consistency of a lemon filling is to be expected 
inasmuch as in the longer period the higher tem- 
perature reached, 180° to 184°F, as compared to 
170° to 174°F for the shorter cooking period, brings 
about a more extensive coagulation of the proteins 
of the egg volk and an accompanying greater firm- 
ness to the filling. In actual practice this factor 
is easy to control since, in preparing any filling, 
sufficient cooking time can be allowed for the mix- 
ture to become definitely thicker than the starch 
paste after the egg volk is added. It would be 
important, however, to provide always the same 
cooking conditions for the operation 

The reason for the small but nevertheless signifi- 
eant reduction in firmness of the filling that was 
observed as the waiting time before adding the 
lemon juice to the starch-egg yolk gel was in- 
creased is not entirely clear. It is probable that the 
longer waiting time with its accompanying greater 
cooling effect provided conditions for the gel to 
become sufficiently structured so that the shearing 
action of stirring in the lemon juice brought about 
some nonreversible change in the colloidal strue- 
ture of the gel. This thinning effect was noted 
irrespective off length of egg cooxing-time, as indi- 
cated by the absence of waiting time—cooking time 


LEMON-PLE FILLING 


interaction (W x C), and irrespective of the acidity 
of the lemon juice as indicated by the absence of 
acid—waiting time interaction (A x W) 

Although the acidity of the lemon juices used 
in this study varied over a wider range than was 
found to prevail in market lemons, this factor was 
apparently of little importance in affecting the 
filling. This is evident from tables 2 and 3 and 
from the nonsignificant mean square for acid. Fur- 
ther, if hydrolysis of the starch molecules was in 
any case sufficiently extensive to cause a reduction 
in the thickness of the gelatinized starch component 
of the filling, the effeet should be observed with the 
most acid juice when introduced into the hottest 
gel, that is, a juice of pH 2.2 and a portion of the 
gel which was held only two minutes before the 
juice was added. The evidence for the absence of 
hydrolysis effect is found in the nonsignificant 
A x W interaction 


Conclusions 


Based on the recipe used and conditions obtain- 
ing in this experiment, it may be concluded that 
the extent of coagulation of egg-vyolk proteins and 
the extent to which gel formation has progressed 
when the lemon juice is incorporated are significant 
factors affeeting consistency of a lemon pie filling, 
the former being of much greater importance. It is 
probable that variations in consistency of such a 
filling made from a given recipe can be avoided if 
conditions at these two points in procedure are 
carefully controlled and made uniform for each 
preparation. Apparently hydrolysis of starch, due 
to catalytic action of acids in the lemon juice, plays 
a minor role, inasmuch as, even under the most 
favorable conditions of temperature, this effect was 


found to be of no significance 


Third Survey of Food and Nutrition Research 
in the United States 


A third survey of food and nutrition research in the United States is being 
undertaken by the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council 
under contract with the United States Department of Agriculture. The two 
previous surveys, published in 1948 and 1950, afforded a compilation of 
projects, organizations, and professional personnel then current im this field 
All phases of food and nutrition research active in academic, governmental, 
and industrial laboratories were included. This consolidation of the research 
work and workers into a central register has afforded a unique basis for the 
co-ordination and evaluation of all research programs in the area. The third 
survey will follow the plan of the earlier surveys and will bring the informa- 
tion up to date. In addition, it will include suggested food and nutrition 
research projects in areas where further work is indicated 





Frequency of Use of Cleaning Equipment 


Dr. Potter 
ing research at the University of Californ a 
at Davis. She holds a PhD in consumer eco- 


nomics and for some Niiteen years has been en- 


is an associate specialist in hous- 


gaged in teachir q and research in consumer 


economics 


STUDY of the frequency of use of cleaning 
equipment was made to: (1) improve the 
design of storage closets, (2) contribute to 
the development of farmhouse plans, (3) aid home- 
makers in utilizing available storage space, (4) give 
the research worker in home management, the 
teacher of home economics, and the home adviser 
a better understanding of methods used in house- 
keeping, and (5) direct attention to needed educa- 
tion in matters pertaining to the use of cleaning 
equipment. 


Methods of Study 


Various methods of obtaining the desired infor- 
mation were considered before choosing the distri- 
bution of questionnaires at meetings sponsored by 
the Agricultural Extension Service. The interview- 
questionnaire was noted as one possibility. It eould 
eliminate sampling bias, but it had two disadvan- 
tages: inaccurate recall by the respondent and 
inaccurate interpretation of respondent's answers 
by the interviewer. The small amount of informa- 
tion desired for this study made the cost of obtain- 
ing the data through the interview-questionnaire 
method excessive, because the expense ol drawing 
the sample and contacting the family is the same 
whether a one-page or twenty-page questionnaire 
is used Another possibility Was the panel This is 
a small selected sample subjected to repeated ob- 
servation. The participants record current experi- 


ence and answer a series of questionnaires usually 


administered by an interviewer. This could elimi- 
nate the problem of inaccurate recal as respond- 
ents keep current records of experience to supply 
the desired information. However, this method has 
the same cost disadvantage as the interview- 
questionnaire me thod and also a sampling bias due 
to the difficultv of achieving con ple te co-operation 


from the initially chosen sample The homemakers 


HELEN C. POTTER 


who are ordinarily willing and able to participate 
have more edueation and leisure than the average 
homemaker. The mailed questionnaire was a third 
possibility. Although an easy and relatively inex- 
pensive means of obtaining information, it was 
rejected because it is characterized by low returns 
and frequent misinterpretation of questions by 
respondents 

The questionnaire distributed at meetings spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Extension Service does 
not have the disadvantages of these alternative 
methods. It is far less expensive than the inter- 
view-questionnaire or panel method. The expense 
of drawing the sample, making contact with the 
family, and conducting the interview is eliminated 
Yet there is little misinterpretation of questions, 
as the group leader explains and clarifies doubt- 
ful pomts The good quality of the sample is 
due to the wide range in type of rural homemakers 
attending these meetings. There are young, middle- 
aged, and older women. Many have very young 
families, and many have adolescent children. Some 
have low incomes, many medium incomes, and some 
are well-to-do (table 1) 


those homemakers with small families and sufficient 


Although it is easier for 


income for labor-saving devices to participate in 
the meetings, the program has special appeal for 
the homemaker who has problems arising from 
inadequate income or a large family. The only 
groups who are notably absent from the sample 
are the shiftless who have no interest in their 
homes, the very ignorant who have no desire to 
learn, and the poverty-stricken who cannot rise 
sufficiently above the drudgery and morass of their 
poverty to attend meetings 

\ larger return is guaranteed through this method 
than through the mailed questionnaire. Practically 
all of the homemakers atte nding the meetings make 


a respons As meeting time is allotted to fill 


out the questionnaire, the nonreturns of 

nators are eliminated. The explanath n 

the group leaders reduces to a minimum the 

ance to answering. The timid are spurred on by 


the example of those around them A desire to 


inswer the questionnaire ¢: is aroused by a 
program emphasis which relates to the survey 


This enriches both program and survey 





CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


TABLE 1 


elurning questionnaires 


PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
HOMEMAKERS IN HOMEMAKERS IN AG 
EACH INCOME cul 
AT HOME HCL EACH Cl 


BOF PERCENTAGE OF 
DREN ri ‘ HOMEMAKERS IN 
ASS 


EACH AGE 


CLASS CLASS 
years years 

Under 5 Farm 

5 to 9.9 Non-farm rural 

10 to 13.9 Towns under 5,000 
14 to 20 Towns over 5,000 
Over 21 


$1,000 to $1,999 
2,000 to 2,999 
3,000 to 3,999 
4,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 7,499 
7,500 to 10,000 
Over 10,000 


Under 30 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 


60 and over 


* This may be substantially supplemented by income in kind. There is some underreporting of net cash income, due to incom- 


plete records of income, overdepreciation charges, or overestimates of business expenses 


Returns it is stored in a horizontal position. If the tank- 


type cleaner is kept on a caddy, it requires little 


The questionnaires were answe red by 2,725 home- . 
makers residing in 31 counties of ¢ alifornia Most more space than an upright cleaner. As the attach- 
of the respondents were rural homemakers: 47 pet ments for the tank-type cleaner ap be employed 
cent lived on farms, 20 per cent in rural nonfarm with each use and should be partly assembled for 
areas. 18 per cent in towns of under 5.000 popula- — nee, more attention must be given to their 
tion, and 15 per cent in towns of over 5,000 placement than to the storage of attachments for 
population the upright cleaner. Still another type of storage 

problem is presented by the canister-type cleaner. 


Findings It uses more floor space than the upright or the 
stunading tank-type cleaner and requires the use 


The survey reveals that a closet for the storage - 
ie , 7 ; attachments at all times 

ol cleaning equipment and supphes should have 
j i t} ‘ \ ts of Caliform ural mak- 
sufficient space to hold the following equipment: requirements of California rural homemak 
. storage ol leg Tu } > are 
broom, wet mop, dry mop, vacuum cleaner, and Come CHORING COPE aN 
vacuum cleaner attachments. All of these are used 


TABLE 2 

by a large majority of homemakers at least one¢ 

a week (table 2). In the utility closet belongs 

also the pail which is commonly used with the 

wet mop.’ One-fourth of the homemakers, who 

have both a carpet sweeper and a vacuum cleaner, 

need additional storage space. A long-handled brush 
additional equipment in nearly one-fourth of 


homes, and provision should be made for its 
Broom 
Dry mop 


The predominance of the tank-type cleaner among 


ae . Wet mop or 
California rural homemakers in a ratio of 4 to 3 sponge mop 


has a bearing on the size of the storage closet, for Long handled 


a tank-type cleaner requires less floor space than brush 

an upright cleaner if it is stored on end, and it a aa 

takes more floor space than an upright cleaner if ee a 
tank and 


upright 


ds and Preferences of Farm 
1948) revealed that 96.6 


mops and 693 had 
Northeast Region revealed 


es had mops and 895 


Tank cleaner 
{ pright cleaner 
Vacuum cleaner 


attachments 
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similar to those of other farm families in the West- 
ern Region (table 3). The only major difference 
is that 62.3 per cent more homemakers in Califor- 
hia own vacuum cleaners than in the Western Re- 
gion as a whole This difference can be largely 
explained by the more extensive use of electricity 
in the California farm home, the higher per capita 
income of the California farmer, and the time lapse 


bet ween the two surveys . 


TABLE 3 


1 comparison of the cleaning equipment of ¢ alifornia rura 
homemakers in 1951 with the cleaning equipment of farm 


homemakers of the Western Region and Northeast Region 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM FAMILIES 
HAVING EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT 
~_ In In 

alifornia* Western Northeast 

Region} Region$ 


Broom 99.8 97.0 
Mop (wet or dry ¢ Ot 97.5 
Wet mop ¢ 96.6 ; 
Dry mo} 9.4 N 
Mop pails 69.3 80.5 

Carpet sweeper 26.6 47.4 
Vacuum cleaners 

and upright SS 63.8 

Tank cleaner 51 2: 40.3 

Upright cleaner 37.6 29.: 34.9 

* Inventories and use are comparable except in those rare 
instances where two or more homemakery’share a major piece 
of equipment 

+ Housing Needs and Preferences of Farm Families in the 
Western Region, Field Study Tables, Section Ill-c Table 1 
unpublished 

t GLENN H. Beyer, Farm Housing in the Northeast. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1949, pp. 50-5! 

> No comparable date was obtained 


The dry mop is reported by California rural 


homemakers in 10.7 per cent fewer cases than by 
the farm homemakers of the Western Region. This 
difference may be explained by the greater use 
which California women make of floor brush at- 
tachments for the vacuum cleaner 

The Northeast Region is more like California 
than like the Western Region in regard to vacuum 
cleaners, but in respect to carpet sweepers there is 
a striking contrast. Forty-seven per cent of the 
farm families in the Northeast Region own carpet 


? Electricity is found m 95 per cent of California farm 
homes and in only 82.2 per cent of the farm homes in other 
states of the Western Region. Per capita income for Cali- 
fornia for 1948 was $3,723 and for the other states in the 
Western Region an average of $2,089. Between January | 
1948 and December 31, 1951 national sales of vacuum 
cleaners totaled $2,498 841 
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sweepers as against only 29.3 per cent of the rural 


families in California 
Frequency of Use Determines Arrangement 


The size of the closet for the storage of cleaning 
equipment is based not only on the amount and 
type of equipment but also on its arrangement. Ar- 
rangement depends upon frequency of use. Equip- 
ment which is used frequently must be stored in 
such a way that each piece can be taken out of the 
closet and replaced with ease without moving any 
other piece of equipment 

The survey reveals that the broom is the most 
frequently used piece of cleaning equipment. Ove 
three-fourths of the homemakers use a broom daily, 
and 87.8 per cent use a broom at least once a week 
(table 2). These findings indicate that the broom 
should ordinarily be in the most accessible place 
in the storage closet. If total use per week is 
taken as the criterion for arrangement, the posi- 
tion of the wet mop should be given second con- 
sideration. However, the daily use of the dry mop 
is 3.7 times that of the wet mop. Furthermore, 
one-third of the homemakers use the dry mop and 
broom together, and 6.3 per cent of the home- 
makers use the dry mop more frequently than they 
use the broom. These facts point to storing the dry 
mop near the broom and in the second most acces- 
sible place in the closet. The dustpan should be 
stored near the broom so that it can be easily re- 
moved at the same time, for over half of the home- 
makers use the dustpan and broom together 

Not many homemakers clean daily with a 
vacuum cleaner, but it is used by over 80 per cent 
of the California rural homemakers at least once a 
week, by 53.6 per cent at least twice a week, and by 
32.1 per cent at least three times a week. This fre- 
quency of use indicates that the vacuum cleaner 
should be readily accessible. The comparatively 
high record of daily use of the tank-type cleaner 
makes its position in the storage closet especially 
important. Over half of the homemakers employ 
vacuum cleaner attachments at least once a week 
and should have a closet that permits their storage 
in an accessible place close to the vacuum cleaner 
In the case of 36 per cent of the homemakers who 
do not use all the vacuum cleaner attachments, 
special attention should be given to the storage of 
the dusting brush, the furniture brush, and the floor 
brush, which are used in the order of frequency 
mentioned. Where homemakers have both a carpet 
sweeper and a vacuum cleaner, the carpet sweeper 
is ordinarily used more often than the vacuum 
cleaner and should be in a more accessible position 
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TABLE 4 


Comparative frequency of use of carpet sweeper and 


racuum cleaner by fan ilies possessing both 


PERCENTAGE 


EQUIPMENT AND PRE UENCY 
OF FAMILIES 


Carpet sweepers used more frequently 52.6 
Vacuum cleaners used more frequently 
Sweepers and vacuum cleaners used with equal 


frequency 


(table 4). The long-handled brush, which is used 
less frequently than other major equipment, can 
be kept in the least accessible position in the 


storage closet 


Housekeeping Methods 

The statistical picture of frequency of use of 
cleaning equipment is little indication of the effi- 
No job 


analyses have been made of the broom, wet mop, 


ciency of their use in house cleaning 


dry mop, dustpan, long-handled brush, vacuum 
cleaner, and’ vacuum cleaner attachments. Until 
such studies are completed, it is difficult to evalu- 
ate patterns ol frequency of use In terms of then 
contribution to maximizing efficiency and reducing 
drudgery. However, the 88.5 per cent of the home- 
makers who use a major piece of cleaning equip- 
ment daily and the range of cleaning equipment 
used more than once a week indicate that the big 
weekly cleaning is a thing of the past and fias 
disappeared along with the Saturday night bath 
Whereas formerly cleaning was a tedious, arduous, 
and dirty job postponed as long as possible, today, 
with better cleaning equipment and better finishes 
and surfaces, house cleaning can be integrated into 
days filled with various activities 

The survey reveals a need for more education in 
house cleaning methods among the 11.4 per cent 
of the homemakers who use no cleaning equipment 
daily, and especially among the 2.8 per cent who 
use no major piece of cleaning equipment more fre- 
quently than twice a week. These homemakers 
should become aware of the saving in time, energy, 
and money brought about by frequent cleaning.* 

The survey also indicates that more education 
in the use of vacuum cleaner attachments is de- 
sirable. Thirty per cent of the homemakers who 
own vacuum cleaners report that they use their 

Caro Wittis Morrert, in House Cleaning Management 
and Methods, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1834, USDA (January 
1940), and Grapys E. Srarrox, in Household Cleaning 
Methods, University of Connecticut Extension Service Bul- 
letin 311 (July 1941), describe these savings 


attachments less frequently than once a week, 
Twenty-seven per cent who use vacuum cleaner 
attachments weekly or more often do not make 
use of all their attachments In answer to 
the question asking which attachments they use, 
few homemakers reported the rug nozzle, crevice 
tool, “mothimizer,” waxer, polisher, blower, junior 
vacuum, or hand vacuum. Only the floor brush, the 
wall brush, and the dusting brush were commonly 
reported. Infrequent use of attachments may be 
due partly to improper storage. The work of taking 
attachments out of storage may be greater than 
the labor the Vo save Where all attachments are 
stored in the same place, as they ordinarily are, 
and where some are used often and others not at 
all, a lack of education in the use of these attach- 
ments or lack of need for them is indicated. The 
question arises whether the little-used vacuum 
cleaner attachments should be sold as a part of the 
vacuum cleaner package, if the consumer is to 
maximize utility from the expenditure of money 
for a vacuum cleanet 

One-fourth of the homemakers use the broom 
without the dustpan. This points to a need for 
education, as indoor cleaning is facilitated by a 
long-handled dustpan which prevents the scattering 
of the dust and reduces the amount of sweeping 
Eilueation may be needed among the 6.5 per cent 
of homemakers who use the dry mop more fre- 
quently than the broom, as they may be employing 
the mop for jobs which need a sweeping operation. 

The 2.1 per cent of the homemakers who use 
vacuum cleaners almost to the exelusion of other 
types of equipment present an Innovation which 
needs to he closely studied 


Conclusions 


This study has demonstrated the feasibility of 
using the questionnaire distributed at meetings 
sponsored by the Agricultural Extension Service as 
a means of obtaining information to solve some of 
the problems of rural housing. Its findings on the 
igh frequeney of use of cleaning equipment indi- 
eate the need lor convenient storage The lacts 
obtained from the survey should aid farm home- 
makers in meeting their problems of storing clean- 
ing equipment. The information should also con- 
tribute to job analyses of cleaning equipment and 
to studies of house cleaning methods, It points to 
certain needs for homemaker education. It gives 
some indication of consumer demand for various 
types of cleaning equipment. It makes information 
available which is important in the design of closets 


for the storage of cleaning equipment 
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Foods Laboratory Becomes 


Santa’s Bake Shop 


Joy CLASON 
Ne u Je rséeyu Colle age tor Wome 


Each year when Christmas decorations begin to 
sparkle on the campus, it’s time for our college 
club to form committees and alert all members to 
help with our annual Christmas cooky sale. Then 
beginning about the tenth of December we are to 
be found evenings and Saturdays in foods labora- 
tories mixing batches of cooky dough to store in 
a freezer 

When baking starts, our laboratories have that 
wonderful smell of Grandmother's kitchen at holi- 
day time—with the combined aroma of molasses, 
chocolate, brown sugar, peanut butter, vanilla, and 
spices. Baking must’ be scheduled, of course, ac- 
cording to the time our customers want to use the 
cookies 
dormitories depend upon our cookies for preholiday 


Student groups in residence halls and 


parties, and their orders must be baked first. The 
boxes of cookies for faculty and administrators of 
the College and individual students are made ready 
to be picked up two days before the start of Christ- 
mas vacation. We have a rule that all orders must 
be placed in advance 

Our customers seem to favor the sugar cookies 
cut in Christmas shapes, but most of them ask for 
assortments. To aid us in our last-minute packag- 
ing, we have the storage cartons labeled to indicate 
the kind of cookies in each. Then when making up 
the assortments we place the containers in a row 
and use a production-line procedure to be sure 
customers get a good mixture of all the kinds 

Bakery boxes are best for packing cockies for 
delivery, but paper bags may be used for one-pound 
orders. We have found that shallow bre ad boxes 
and cartons make the best storage containers, be- 
cause the top lavers do not weigh down the cookies 
in the bottom lavers and break them 

Last Christmas we baked 197 pounds of cookies, 
or 900 dozen. We find we have $'!, dozen cookies 
in a pound. Selling the cookies for 75 cents per 
pound, we received $148—$89 of this profit 


nnual ¢ 
Wome Place 


National Citizenship Conference 


LizetTreE WENz 
Washington Missionary Colleae 


As your college clubs’ delegate to tie Seventh 
National Conference on Citizenship, I was among 
1,000 representatives of 600 agencies who gathered 
in Washington September 17-19 to celebrate the 
signing of the Constitution and to learn about the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. We heard a 
speech by President Truman and also witnessed 
the thrilling ceremony which gave United States 
citizenship to 52 persons from 29 different countries 
Another feature was a speech by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, United States Member of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, who reminded us that not 
only must we assure ourselves of continued rights 
and privileges of the Constitution but we must 
help citizens of other nations obtain these rights 
I believe our college clubs could make a contribu- 
tion by sponsoring programs honoring students who 
have recently attained voting age so they would 
be conscious of their influence in a democracy. I 
would like to suggest also that our clubs study 
social-civie problems in our own communities and 


make their solution projects of our clubs 





Students Edit Home Economics Magazines 


T re ee 
“News and Views 
KENNETTA PETERS 
Penns yli ania State Colle ge 


Less than five years ago Vews and Views made 
its appearance on our campus, under a different 
name and as a mimeographed newsletter sponsored 
by the home economics club. Now it is a magazine 
whose purpose is to give a well-rounded view of the 
School of Home Economies and its activities 


News ar 1 Vue 


zations Dy publicizing announcements, progranis 


s serves the School and its organi- 


for conferences, our “Home Economics Week End 
and student achievements. Our readers seem to like 
our articles on research projects, reports of inter- 
Views with ilty members and other persons in 
home economies and how-to-do-it articles on foods 
fashions, room decoration, and gift making 

The opportunity given students for practice work 
on a specialized publication while in college is a 
second lnportant purpose served by the macazine 
About 50 students, both majors in home economics 
journalism and others, are organized into five work- 
ing groups—editorial, advertising, circulation, pro- 
motion 

since } third issue, Vews and Views has sup- 
Its sources of revenue are 


ported itsel!l tiinane lally 


advertising, a small assessment paid by home eco- 
nomies students, and the subscription price paid 
by other readers—alumni, homemakers, faculty, 
and extension workers. Advertising space is sold 
mostly to local firms, though our national adver- 


tisers are increasing in number 


stafl members Promotion Director 
ate Editor Nancy Gemm Edito 
Vanagina Editor Kennetta Peters 


s art staff 


“The Iowa Homemaker” 


BeveRLY GOULD 
Iowa State Colle ge 


The policy ol The Tou a Homemaker during all 
its 32 years has been to present material appealing 
to women in every area of home economics. Thus 
each of our 32 different editors has followed the 
pattern set by the home economics club, which is 
divided into departments. With 1600 women study- 
ing home economics on our campus, our club mem- 
bers must be grouped according to major interest 

child development, textiles and clothing, and so 
on. By selecting articles from each department, our 
editors see that the magazine serves every interest 

We also try to present a picture ol the different 


careers in home economics. In a spring issue this 
last year, for example, The lowa Homemaker fea- 
We highlighted 


each girl’s campus activities, and, because most of 


tured our department presidents 


the girls were seniors, we included their advice to 
underclassmen. We also mentioned the different 
job possibilities awaiting each. Our aim was to help 
the sophomores plan their majors and to give a 
picture of career opportunities in home economics 
to teen-agers. We sent this issue to each high school 
in the state 

Each first fall issue is dedicated to new home 
economics students. This vear we used as a cover 
picture oul idea of a freshman’s Impression of our 
campus, and we featured campus traditions. A later 
issue will feature the annual style review sponsored 


by the freshmen in our club 


Lookina ove the ‘ r issue of “The lowa Home- 
make are Pub y Gould, Editor Jane Steele 
Dee Lega 
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Select Christmas Clothing 
Gifts with Care 
Dorotuy M. Kiirzke and Maser A RoLLixs 


Vew York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 





Families rely on clothing gifts to help build their 
wardrobes. If you plan to give clothing for Christ- 
mas, make your gift a usable one 

In a study of the inventories of outerwear of 
adults on 103 New York State dairy farms con- 
dueted in 1950 by the department of econoniies of 
the household and household management at the 
New York State College of Home Economies at 
Cornell University, it was found that gifts of eloth- 
ing added considerably to the wardrobes of the 
adults on these New York farms. Most of their 
clothing had been purchased ‘as new, ready-made 
garments; but for many items, gifts were second in 
lmnportance Clothing gifts often outranked home 
construction as a method of aequiring outerwear 
These gifts were received from persons outside the 
family group studied and, for the most part, were 
new garments 

The important gift items received by the men 
were shirts, sweaters, Jackets, and coats. Of the 
total number of shirts owned and worn for dress 
oceasions, one-fourth had been gifts. One-fifth of 
the sweaters owned had been acquired in the same 
fashion. Dress jackets and coats were often re- 
ceived as gifts and as such made up respectively 
12 and 10 per cent of the total number in the men’s 
wardrobes. In the women’s wardrobes gifts of 
sweaters, jackets, blouses, coats, and suits were 
sizable. One-fourth of all the sweaters and jackets 
as well as of the suits owned had been received 
by the women from persons outside the immediate 
family. Gifts were also numerous for other items 
of outer apparel, such as skirts, slacks, and dresses. 

The importance of gift clothing as an additional 
means of building wardrobes for these adults indi- 
cates a need for wise choosing of garments by th 
giver. A gift should be desired by and useful to the 
recipient as well as one that satisfies the generous 
impulse of the giver. Even if the gift item is not 
wholly satisfactory, the recipient may feel it would 


be extravagant to purchase another more suitable 
item 

To make satisfactory choices, a careful buyer 
would need to go to the market with information 
on the kinds of garments most useful to the future 
owner, as well as correct sizes and color preferences 
An able purchaser would also examine the quality 
of material in the garment, the method of construc- 
tion and grade of workmanship as well as the possi- 
bilities of easy methods of caring for the garment 
in relation to the particular situation of the pro- 
spective owner. The method of care necessary for 
the garment is worth consideration since the home- 
makers interviewed indicated decided preferences 
for garments that could be cared for at home. Such 
preference usually meant washable garments as 
very little home dry cleaning was done. And lastly, 
of course, the receiver's enjoyment in wearing the 
garment should provide not only pleasant anticipa- 
tion for the giver but continued satisfaction to the 


new owner 


Teaching Nutrition 


to Boys and Girls 


Miriam E. LowenBerG 


Pennsylvania State College 


This is a summary of Dr. Lowenberg’s talk to 
the AHEA’s food and nutrition division wu 
Atlantic City in June 1952 


The home economies teacher in a community 1s 
in a strategic position to encourage the teaching of 
nutrition to boys and girls in the elementary schools 
in her community 

She must first believe that the teaching of nutri- 
tion at this level is of vital importance 

Second, she must be willing to give some time and 
thought as to how this can be done 

Third, she must be aware of the total significance 
of the school lunch program to all of the children 
in a school and should understand that nutrition 
education is a vital part of this program 

The following questions may help to explore your 
own attitude about nutrition teaching: 

1. Do you really care how well fed are the children 
in your school? 
Do you believe that your teaching in foods and 
nutrition ean really change food habits in your 
community? 
Do all the teachers in your school system under- 
stand how vitally a school lunch and nutrition 
program can affect the lives of their students? 
Do vou care whether they understand this? 
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5. Do you know how many students in your school 
system have an adequate breakfast each day? 
Do you care? Do you really believe that having 
a good breakfast affects a student’s health and 
school performance? Can you convince others if 
you do believe this? 

There are several reasons why I believe that 
teaching nutrition in the elementary schools is per- 
haps more important than teaching nutrition at 
any other level of education. 

First. Teaching nutrition in the elementary 
schools is the most effective way to bring nutrition 
information to the largest groups of students we 
have at any level of education. 

Second. Since the schools are the governmental 
agency set up for the primary purpose of educa- 
tion of all of our people we should consider inelud- 
ing this necessary part of education in that pro- 
gram. 

Third. The lifetime habits of these children can 
be affected if the teaching is vital and functional 
The growing period is of vital importance to the 
health of the individual throughout life. The prin- 
ciples of good nutrition should be learned young 

Fourth. The younger the child the more easily 
and completely we can affect his food habits. 

Fifth. By reaching children before adolescence 
and helping them to improve their food habits we 
can affect the health of the next generation. 

Sirth. Homes can be reached through school chil- 
dren. 

Studies show rather uniformly that elementary 
school children in general (1) have inadequate 
breakfasts, (2) need more citrus fruit or foods 
high in vitamin C in their diets, (3) need more 
green and yellow vegetables in their diet, (4) need 
more milk and eggs and in some localities more 
meat. 

Do vou know what the dietary faults in your 
community are? 

Have you thought of having a high school class 
in nutrition conduct such a survey? I know of one 
town where the teacher found that doing such a 
survey gave real significance to her teaching 

Do you know the research in the area of break- 
fasts? Can you tell this story to the elementary 


school teachers? 


For instance, the study done at 
lowa City with groups of college men and women 
as well as older men will give you real ammunition 
Briefly, there were three breakfast groups: no 
breakfast, coffee only, adequate breakfast. The re- 
searchers tested work output measured objectively 
and scientifically; reaction time; and tremor of 
outstretched, unsupported arm and found greater 
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work output, shorter reaction time, and less tremor 
on adequate breakfast. Subjects without breakfast 
reported fatigue, nausea, and irritability. The Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Econvorttics 
studies also found that when the breakfast con- 
tained adequate animal protein food, blood sugar 
levels remained high enough to prevent fatigue even 
through the middle of the afternoon 


Laundering 


of White Nylon’ 


Marcaret 8. Furry 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Judging from inquiries received at the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economies, the laun- 
dering of white nylon presents a special problem to 
many homemakers. They ask questions such as 
these: What is the best detergent to use for nylon? 
Are synthetic detergents harmful to nylon? How 
can I keep white nylon white throughout numerous 
washings? To help answer these questions, we in- 
cluded the laundering of nylon fabries in our studies 
on how to select and use detergents 

In our laboratory study we undertook two phases 
of work: (1) measurement of the cleaning efficiency 
of 10 household soaps and synthetic detergents to 
wash dirt out of heavily soiled nylon test fabric 
and (2) measurement of the effects of detergents 
on shrinkage, strength, and color of white nylon 
fabric laundered repeatedly with five of the 10 
detergents used in the soil-removal study 

The results of our experiments on cleaning effi- 
ciency showed that in soft water the soaps and 
built sodium lauryl sulfate were the most efficient 
of the detergents in removing soil from nylon 
Next were the other built synthetics and unbuilt 
sodium lauryl! sulfate. The three remaining unbuilt 
products had little soil-removing ability. All deter- 
gents that were tested removed less soil in hard 
water than in soft water 

In the second phase of work, in which samples 
of white nylon fabrie were washed separately for 
75 times, the results showed that the various deter- 
gents had little effect on nylon so far as shrinkage 
loss in strength, and color change in the test fabric 
were concerned 

Thus, we had obtained answers to the first tw: 

1A condensation of Miss Furry’s talk at the textiles and 


clothing division research seminar at the AHEA’s 1952 


innual meeting 
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But our research had not touched on the 
In fact, 


questions 
problem ot how to keep rhite nylon hite 
nothing had developed to indicate that washing 
white nylon is a problem—ercept that repeated 
laundering with soap in hard water produced gray- 
ing and yellowing in the fabric. Of course, in out 
laboratory study, each sample Was Washed and 
rinsed separately ; also, samples were not soiled 
between launderings. In these respects, the research 
did not reproduce practical laundry conditions 

Son practical washing tests were set up, there- 
fore, to whiten or restore whiteness to 20 white 
nylon slips and blouses that had been worn and 
laundered many times by their respective owners 
The garments as brought in were, for the most part, 
a dingy-looking lot. We put them through various 
soakings and repeated launderings with bleaches 
and bluing and determined the whitening effect 
from color readings of the fabrics before and after 
the different treatments 

First, to remove any soap curds accumulated in 
the garments and to help loosen dirt particles 
adhering to them, we soaked all garments m four 
changes of sodium he xametaphosphate solution in 
} 


soft water and rinsed them well. Then we sorted 


the garments into five groups. Each group weighed 


> 


about one pound, a suitable wash load for our 3- 


gallon capacity electric washer 

Since the object of our study was to determine 
the relative effectiveness of whitening agents avail- 
able to homemakers, we used only one detergent 
(unbuilt soap) in soft water solutions. One group 
of garinents the control group we laundered in 
lukewarm suds for 20 minutes (a ten-minute soak 
and a ten-minute agitation period), followed by two 
rinses in soft water. This was re ye ated for a total 
of five washings. The second group was washed 
five times as above except that we added liquid 
bluing to the seeond rinse. Then to each of the 
three remaining groups, we added to the soap solu- 
tion a different household bleach, the amount as 
directed on the package Two of the three bleaches 
were sodium perborate products, containing 44 per 
cent and 5 per cent sodium perborate, respectively 
The third was a chlorine bleach. Between the twe 
rinses following this bleach, we gave the garments 
an antichlor rinse with acetic acid and sodium thio- 
sulfate a precaution not called for on the bottle 
The garments were not ironed 

In this study whitening of the garments was indi- 
eated mainly by reducing the graying effect and 
by reducing vellowness in the fabrics. For redueing 
grayness all the soaking and laundering treatments 


were effective. Soaking with sodium hexameta- 
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phosphate greatly improved the garments—some 
more than others, no doubt because of varying 
amounts ol soap curds they contained Repeated 
laundering of the fabrics with soap in soft water 
produced additional whitening, as did the washes 
with bluing rinse. Of the three bleaches that were 
used with soap, the chlorine bleach was the most 
effective in reducing grayness. Next was the product 
containing 44 per cent sodium perborate bleach 
The bleach containing only 5 per cent sodium per- 
borate was no more effective than soap alone 

For reducing yvellowness the only treatment that 
had any effect was soap with bluing rinse and that 
only masked the undesirable yellow color to make 
the white nylon appear whiter. On the other hand 
none of the treatments tried vellowed the fabrics 
not even chlorine. Apparently the antichlor rinse 
helped to rgmove the excess chlorine in the fabric 
and prevent discoloration. Unfortunately chlorine 
weakens nylon—but samples of nylon crepe laun- 
dered five times with soap and chlorine bleach fol- 
lowed with antichlor rinse lost only 9 per cent ol 
their strength—less than 2 per cent in each launder- 
ing. Sodium perborate bleaches had considerably 


less damaging effect. 
From this practical study, our answer to the 


third question hou to keep thite nylor 


irments se] 


Clothing Preferences 


of Stout Women' 


DorotHy A. HoLverson 
Drexel Institute of Technolog 


This study was done in a Pennsylvania city 
whose population of 125,080 1s spread over four 
districts, each of which has its own shopping cen- 
ter. The city itself is easily accessible by train, 
bus, air, and main arterial highways 

ented at a textiles and clot! 
AHEA’s 1952 meet 
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The sample used in the study was 37 local women 
Varying in occupation, age, and income, though 
they were generally older women from the average 
income group. Twenty-one of the women wore 
half-size dresses from 1645 to 264 inclusive, and 
16 wore full-size dresses from 38 to 52 inclusive 

With the aid of a questionnaire each subject was 
interviewed individually in order to obtain informa- 
tion on preferences in dresses and suits. It was 
found from a compilation of the material gathered 
from these interviews that the 37 women owned a 
total of 331 dresses (excluding house dresses), mak- 
ing the average number owned by each woman 
nine. Sixty-two per cent owned suits, and 48 pet 
cent owned formal dresses. It would appear, there- 
fore, that from this group a sizable amount of 
business is done by the local ready-to-wear stores 

It appeared from a study of the questionnaire 
that the women were not satisfied by the number 
of dresses and suits available. Twelve of the women 
interviewed wore custom-made clothes, but only 
one of the 12 liked them better than ready-made 
dresses and suits. The other 11 wore them out of 
necessity. When the store survey was made, stores 
had a total of 734 dresses available, 642 of them 
half sizes and 92 full sizes. There was a total of 
134 suits available in the 6 stores, 110 of them hali 
sizes and 24 full sizes. Upon cross checking the 
interview questionnaire, it was found that in every 
case but one, the women who felt the selection was 
fair wore half-size dresses. This indicated that the 
women who wore full-size dresses were dissatisfied 

The detailed information about the dresses them- 
selves asked by the interview questionnaire dealt 
with prefe rred fiber content of fabrics, the prefe rred 
fabric textures, the preferred colors in both dresses 
and suits, the preferred prints, and the preferred 
dress stvle From a compilation of the informa- 
tion collected it was found that the women pre- 
ferred cotton fabries for summer and rayon for 
winter. They enjoyed blue, black, navy, and gray 
in solid color dresses and black, navy, and brown 
in suits. Thirty-three of the 37 women enjoyed 
prints, but the majority preferred polka dots, tiny 
checks, small all-over geometric and floral designs, 
stripes, and small spotty geometric and_ floral 
designs. Twenty-nine of the women preferred the 
tailored dress (the standard shirtmaker and _ its 
variations) leaving only 9 who liked dressy dresses 
After the store survey was made it was found that 
t] 


the fiber preferences were only partially met, but 
the fabric color and texture were being met 
The questionnaires indicated that the women pre- 


ferred “V,.” he art-shape, and round necklines; con- 
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vertible, shawl, and no collars; short and three- 
quarter sleeves; gored and straight skirts; and self- 
trimmed dresses. After the store survey it was 
found that, though all of these details were avail- 
able, the quantity Was not proportionate to the 
main preference ol the women In the stores the 
“V" neckline (the women’s first preference) was 
most often seen, but the majority of dresses seen 
had no collars and the women seemed to enjoy 
both the convertible and shawl collar as well as the 
collarless dresses. The dresses in the stores featured 
three-quarter sleeves, and the women’s first prefer- 
ence was for short sleeves. The skirts most seen 
were gored and pleated ; the women enjoved gored 
skirts and straight ones with only a slight flair 
The trimming found on the dresses in the stores 
and the trimming the women preferred coincided 
The only two details proportionately correct were 


the necklines and the type of dress trim 


Dimensional Changes 


of Ten Rayon Fabrics’ 


DorotHy Sipcert Ly 
Vational Institute of Cleaning and Dyeina 


This study was undertaken by Ruth Hall of the 
University of Maryland in co-operation with the 
National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing and 
setved as partial fulfillment of requirements for 
Miss Hall’s Master of Science degree 

Shrinkage and stretching of rayon fabrics in weat 
and cleaning have been of some concern to the man- 
ufacturer, the retailer, and the dry cleaner as well 
as to the consumer. The consumer is directly con- 
cerned when a garment stretches or shrinks exces- 
sively in wear or cleaning. The retailer, dry cleaner 
and manufacturer are concerned when the customer 
complains ol unsatistactory merchandise some 
manufacturers maintain quality control labora- 
ories; all have available commercial testing labora- 
tories if they are interested in pretesting merchan- 
dise. Available standards and specifications as well 
as test methods for rayon have been made available 
to the textile industry through the work of the 
American Standards Association 

Miss Hall's study was limited to an investigation 
of the dimensional change of 10 rayon fabrics, sup- 
plied by manufacturing sources, for possible corre- 
lation of current test methods with commercial dry 

1 This investigation was reporte 1 research seminar 


of the AHEA’s textiles and clot z divisic in Atlantic 


City in June 1952 
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cleaning practices. The fabries studied were rep- 


resentative of fabrie constructions currently sold 
on the retail market. In order to get a more reliable 
picture of what changes occur in rayon fabries upon 


cleaning, each method selected for testing was re- 
peated five consecutive times. In this way progres- 
sive shrinkage could be studied. The test and plant 
methods selected for testing included: 


Shrinkage in dry cleaning of woven fabrics CS59-44 
Shrinkage in wet cleaning of woven fabrics CS59-44 
Shrinkage in laundering of woven fabrics other than 
cotton and linen CS59-44 

Dimensional restorability of woven fabries, tension press- 
ing method, Proposed American Standard Test Methods 
for Rayon Fabrics L224.20 (This part of the investiga- 
tion was carried out at the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 
in New York under the supervision of Albert Johnson 
director of trade relations, National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing.) 

Tentative strip-test method of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists (This part of the 
study was carried out in the laboratories of AATCC 
at Lowell Textile Institute by E. P. Johnstone, AATCC 
res¢ irch associate.) 

Commercial dry cleaning plant methods, both petroleum 
and synthetic, and commercial wet cleaning methods 
using approved plant procedures recommended by 
NICD (This portion of the study was under the super- 
vision of George Fulton, director of research, NICD.) 


It is significant that 270 individual specimens 
from 100 yards of fabric were prepared for 9 differ- 
ent test conditions. The data were correlated using 
Charles E 
correlation and corrected by E. F 


Spearman's rank order of coefficient of 
Lindquist's 
formula for standard error. 

There exists a difference of opinion as to just 
what constitutes a shrinkage tolerance in rayon 
dress fabrics. From the consumer's point of view, 
any garment that shrinks over 2 per cent in length 
or width results in a garment that is no longer 
wearable because it is too short or too tight. The 
textile industry prefers the stand that the per- 
centage shrinkage on the label should mean lineal 
shrinkage in either the warp or filling direction 
Hence, this interpretation was taken in the evalua- 
tion of data in this study 

All the fabrics in this study could have been pur- 
chased by the consumer as dry cleanable. Seven of 
them could have been considered wet cleanable if 
the condition of soil or staining were such that wet 
cleaning might have been required to prolong the 
service and wear of the fabric 

Considering the shrinkage in the CS59-44 dry 
cleaning test, all but one fabric could be considered 
dry cleanable. Compared with the result in com- 
mercial plant practices, this test was in error on 
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40 per cent of the fabrics tested in the petroleum 
plant method and 70 per cent in the synthetic plant 
method. The coefficient of correlation was low for 
the laboratory dry cleaning method and the plant 
dry cleaning method. Therefore, the laboratory test 
method should be further investigated and changed 
so that it will more accurately predict the dimen- 
sional changes that occur when fabries are dry- 
cleaned in commercial establishments 

The correlation between the CS859-44 laboratory 
wet cleaning test and the commercial plant wet 
cleaning method was better than average in pre- 
dieting the dimensional change that occurs in com- 
mercial wet cleaning practices. This phase of the 
study should be more thoroughly investigated. A 
very high correlation was found between the CS59- 
44 laboratory wet cleaning test and the CS59-44 
laboratory laundering test. This raises the question 
as to whether the two test methods are necessary 

The results of the correlation showed that the 
CS59-44 laboratory laundering test for determining 
dimensional change in fabrics was not in agreement 
with the dimensional restorability test using the 
tension presser method. This test method should 
be reviewed critically. 

It is felt that the size of samples may have been 
a contributing factor to the variance between the 
results of the laboratory test and the plant test 
method. Further study should be made as to the 
reliability .of shrinkage figures reported on a 
12 x 12-inch sample as against a 22 x 22-inch sam- 
ple. The margin of error should be determined 
The type of mechanical action, the type and amount 
of soap, the variance of weight of synthetic and 
petroleum solvent and their effect upon the size 
and weight of the fabric sample could bear investi- 
gation in both laboratory and plant methods for 
determining dimensional change 

Should the strip-test method of determining di- 
mensional change be accepted as a laboratory 
method, consideration should be given to restora- 
tion with tension. A given fabrie may be restored 
to within a given shrinkage tolerance by a pre- 
calculated load applied to a test strip in a labora- 
tory. But this should be interpreted into a worka- 
ble load that may be applied in either commercial 
or home methods of reshaping a garment or house- 
hold textile. 

Summarizing, we may state that our present test 
methods of determining dimensional change do not 
correlate with the change that occurs in plant-siz¢ 
equipment or with plant procedures. A study of 
test methods, in view of these facts, should be 


undertaken. 
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Emity C. Davis 
Bureau o} Hluman N utrition and Home Economics 


Long interviews are a problem in making sur- 
veys of income and family living levels. Splitting 
a schedule, so as to put some questions to one 
group of families and others te another group, is 
one talked-of line of improvement. A recent survey 
in rural Mississippi gave the Bureau a chance to 
appraise this “split-schedule” technique, comparing 
it with a complete schedule of questions put to a 
control group 

Disadvantages in the hoped-for remedy were re- 
ported to be more serious than had been expected 
Compared with the complete schedule: The split- 
schedule required a larger sampling of families. It 
increased travel and supervisor costs, and types of 
analysis possible from the data were more limited 


Lively as crickets, normal 9-to-ll-year olds 
put forth considerably more energy per pound of 
their weight when they dress, wash dishes, or ride 
a bike than a grown-up need expend. Furthermore, 
a boy puts more of himself into work, play, or “just 
sitting” than does a girl. Accurate knowledge as to 
just how high rise the calorie needs at this period 
of human growth is being obtained in a study co- 
operative between the Bureau and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Left to the last, the energy costs of 
vigorous work and play are still being investigated 


Nutritional shortcomings of teen-agers hav: 
often been highlighted by dietary surveys. For a 
more rounded picture, research teams have now 
studied groups of boys and girls in several Oregon 
counties 

Co-operators were the Bureau, the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and dental and health 
authorities. Besides diet records, the varied evi- 
dence includes biochemical facts determined from 
fingertip blood samples and salivary analyses, and 


Nine tech- 


nical reports have thus far been issued on this 


information on condition of the teeth 


research, which began in 1948 

The latest report dealing with blood indicators, 
shows that, of the ehildren tested—more than 700 
bovs and girls 14 to 16 years old In two coastal 


and two inland counties—the majority rated high in 


serum Vitamin A, serum ascorbie acid, hemoglobin, 
However, an ap- 


hematoerjt, and plasma protein 


preciable jnumber rated relatively low in one or 
another of these indicators. Children living inland 
rated higher in serum vitamin A and hemoglobin 
than those on the coast. Girls, in general, outrated 
the boys in serum ascorbic acid values; whereas the 
boys had‘ higher values from serum vitamin A, 
hemoglobin, and hematocrit 


What service and satisfaction are to be expected 
of garment fabrics in which coarser wools or manu- 
factured fibers replace fine wools, all or in part? 
Seeking answers, the Bureau has put through 
laboratory paces 25 utility suitings, alike to the 
eye but differing greatly as to physical properties 
and feel. The findings, showing kinds and extent 
of these jdifferences, are presented im a technical 
report: “Physical and Chemical Characteristies of 
Suiting Fabrics Composed of Wool, and Wool Com- 
bined with Mohair, Nylon, and Rayon,” HNHE- 
104. For a copy address the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 


S. Department 


Trousers made from some of the fabries are now 
being worn by department store delivery drivers, 
and results ol the se tests ol wear and dry cleaning 


will be reported later 


Ways to speed dry beans from kitchen to table 
have been sought in the Bureau's food laboratories 
tesults include recommendation of a soaking short 
cut, which gets beans ready for cooking in an hour 
Directions for pressure cooking beans have been 
developed, with special attention to such problems 
as keeping down foam 

For those concerned with food research, a tech- 
nical report has been issued 
Rapid Methods of Soaking and Cooking Dry 
Beans,” USDA Technical Bulletin 1051. Order 
from Superintendent ef Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 


cents 


“Development of 


For the homemaker, the Bureau's newest popular 
Modern 


Single copies free 


publication: “Dry Beans, Peas, Lentils 
Cookery,” USDA Leaflet 326 
from the Office of Information, U 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 


Ss Department 


A new edition of “Your Farmhouse Planning 
the Bathroom,” Home and Garden Bulletin 19, is 
off the press. Some plans have been revised, and 
types and sizes of equipment brought up to date 
Single copies tree trom the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25 


tie 
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Association Plans 
for 1953 Annual Meeting 


Two groups of Association members met in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, November 20, 21, and 22 to make 
plans for the 1953 annual meeting to be held in 
Kansas City from June 23 to 26, 1953 

The Association program planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Catherine T. Dennis, 
senior vice-president, held a two-day meeting to 
establish the framework of the program. Preced- 
ing the program planning meeting, representatives 
of the AHEA headquarters met with Maxine Erick- 
son, chairman, and other members of the local 
arrangements committee to develop plans for the 


“mechenies” of the annual meeting 


Home Economics Wins 
in Portland Schools 


At the beginning of the present school year, the 
Portland (Oregon) school board voted to move 
away from the arts and crafts program in Port- 
land schools and renew the program of homemaking 
and industrial arts as rapidly as possible 

A recent survey of parents and teachers showed 
that both were in favor of the homemaking and 
industrial arts program. Mrs. Alice Wieman, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Home Economics Association, 
who enthusiasti ally endorses the return to home- 
making, reports that both home economists and 
other mothers as well as fathers worked for the 


present decision 


Childhood Group 


to Meet in Florida 


Phe Southern Regional Conference on Children 
Under Six will hold its fourth meeting in Florida 
early in 1953. At the 1952 meeting the Conferenes 
organized as a permanent group known as the 
Southern Regional Association on Children Under 
Six, with Its major purpose Increasing awareness 
throughout the South of the needs of children 

Gean Morgan of the Peabody College Nursery 


School is chairman of the Association; Ralph 
Witherspoon of Florida State University, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Opal Wolford of Berea College, 
vice-chairman; and Susan Williams of the State 
South Carolina 


Planning Committee, Sumter, 


secretary-treasurer Information about the 1953 


meeting may be obtained from Miss Williams 


New Colored Slides 


of Headquarters Ready 


The new edition of “A Visit to Our Home for 
Home Economies” includes scenes from last spring's 
dedication cere mony and open house as well as the 
one above with AHEA president Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert The colored slide pietures with 
script are ready for affiliated association meetings 
This year their showing will require about 25 min- 
utes of program time. They should be reserved for 
the date desired by writing AHEA, 1600 Twen- 
tieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C 


be sent free, with return postage paid by the user 


They will 


NEA Inaugurates 


Executive Secretary 


William George Carr was inaugurated as exec- 
utive secretary of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion of the United States at a two-day Educational 
Conference on the Teaching Profession and the 
American Future, held in Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 12 and 13 

Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, and 
other members of the headquarters staff re present d 


the Association at the inauguration conference 
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Women’s Bureau 


Reports on AHEA Survey 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor made a survey ol the membership of the 
American Home Economics Association in 1950 to 
determine the salient employment trends of this 
professional workers. The Association 


group ol 
assisted in the project by appointing a research 
committee, whose members gave generously of their 
time in planning the survey and aided substantially 
in the evaluation of the results 

The questionnaire used in the survey was pre- 
pared jointly by the employment opportunities 
branch in the research division of the Women’s 
Bureau and a special committee of the American 
Home Economies Association and was enclosed 
with the usual notice of annual dues sent to each 
Association member in the spring of 1950. By the 
end of the vear, 7.287 women, or 38 per cent of the 
total membership of 19,382, had returned their 
questionnaires to the Association. These were sent 
to the Women’s Bureau for analysis and tabulation 

This article reports some of the data obtained 
from the study. It should be pointed out, howeve1 
that it is the opinion ef the special committee that 
the study does not offer an accurate picture of 
employment for the entire group of home econo- 
mists Based as it was upon the membership ol 
the Association, it tends to represent the mature 
workers in the field and to exclude many of the 
young workers who have not become members of 
the Association. The committee believes that young 
workers pre dominate in the field of home economics 
to a much greater degree than the findings of the 
survey indicate—only 22 per cent of the home 
economists surveyed had had less than 5 vears of 
experience. Since it Is probable that a relatively 
large proportion of married women and a smallet 
proportion of postgraduate degrees would be found 
among the young group, the results of this study 
should be interpreted in the light of the foregoing 


facts and assumptions 


Type of Work 


Ome ot the questions asked each home econoniist 
concerned the type of work in which she spent the 
greater part of her time. It was found that 4.367 
or about 60 per cent of all those returning the 
questionnaires, were engaged in teaching—in col- 
leges (1,525) and elementary or secondary schools 
or school systems (2,401). Most of the remaining 


teachers were in social or welfare agencies or other 
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associations (344) or in hospitals and other institu- 
tions (28). Administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel ranked second, with 1,234 persons, or 17 per 
cent of the respondents. The majority of these also 
were employed in the educational area, with 407 
working in colleges and 383 in schools, many of 
them, no doubt, in charge of the food s rvice for 
students. Of the remaining administrators and 
supervisors, 188 were in other private employment 
with 53 employed by food companies, 49 in restau- 
rants, 34 by public utilities, 17 by equipment com- 
panies, 12 in stores, and 9 by advertising or public 
relations companies Commercial demonstrations 
claimed 4 per cent (310) of the members returning 
questionnaires practically all in private employ- 
ment, including 170 in public utilities. Among the 
smaller groups were 189 consultants, 154 writers, 
and 142 research workers. Seven per cent of the 


respondents were not presently employed 


Areas of Employment 


General home economics A large number of 
home economists (2,785 or 38 per cent of the re- 
spondents) reported that they were engaged in the 
area of general home economics, most of them 
teaching in elementary or secondary schools (1,465) 
or in colleges (133). Other large groups in general 
home economics were in Extension Service (617) 
and in administrative or supervisory work (326) 

The foods area. The largest specialized group 
of home economists is that employed in the foods 
area. Almost 1500 respondents were so reported 

Food specialists teaching in schools and colleges 
numbered 486 (32 per cent of this group), and an 
almost equally large number, 447 (30 per cent), 
reported administrative or supervisory work. 

In addition to teaching and administrative work 
the following types of work were reported: con- 
sultation 119, commercial demonstration 96, restau- 
rant work 84, writing 67, experimental research 66, 
nonresearch testing 54, and home service for utility 
companies 13. While only 4 reported radio and 
television work as their major area of endeavor, 
in view of the popularity of dietetics in such pro- 
grams it seems probable that other home economists 
were doing part-time work in this area 

Hlome economics education 

1,133 women or 16 per cent of all respondents 


were engage d in some form of home economies edu- 


Another large group 


cation 

Textiles and clothing. The next largest group 
specialized in textiles and clothing (461). Most 
of these were teaching in colleges (178) and sec- 


ondarv schools (131) Ext nsion Service in textiles 
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and clothing was reported by 45 members, adminis- 
trative and supervisory work by 30, commercial 
demonstration by 13, research by 10, and writing 
by 9. In addition, 51 women reported private em- 
ployment. 

Smaller areas. In housing and equipment, re- 
ported by 279 persons, the usual large proportion 
engaged in teaching was not evident, as only 33 
persons reported that they were teachers. More of 
this group were engaged in commercial demonstra- 
tion (116) than in any other type of work; home 
service for utility companies accounted for 29; and 
administrative and supervisory duties for 28 per- 
sons 

Home management was reported by 159 mem- 
bers. Of these, 78 were teaching in schools, col- 
leges, and adult classrooms, and 27 were adminis- 
trative and supervisory workers. A closely related 
field, family relations and child development, with 
136 home economists reporting, listed 91 persons as 
teaching in schools, colleges, and adult classes and 
25 in administrative and supervisory work 

Only 47 members were engaged in the area of 
art and design, and 34 of them were teaching. Com- 
mercial home demonstration work, another small 
area, reported 36 women, of whom 24 were in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory work. 

Home economists in Extension Service for gov- 
ernmental units cut across all fields and in the 
aggregate numbered 988 persons; 617 of these were 


reported to be in the general home economies field 


Geographical Distribution 


A comparison of the geographical distribution of 
the 6,648 AHEA members who reported the state 
in which they were presently employed with the 
general population of the United States indicates a 
disproportionate concentration of home economist 
members in the North Central states, and, to a less 
degree, in the West 


Education 


As for the educational background of these 
AHEA members, 61 per cent (4,413) reported hav- 
ing a bachelor’s degree only. Some of these were 
pursuing postgraduate work with the intention of 
earning more advanced degrees. Of those with 
bachelor’s degrees only, almost two-thirds (2,764) 
were employed in the same area as their under- 
graduate major and only about one-sixth (740) 
reported employment in an area other than their 
college major 

As for postgraduate work, those with a master’s 


degree comprised 34 per cent (2499) of the total 
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reporting and some of these had earned additional 
credits toward a doctorate. Of those with a master’s 
degree 60 per cent (1,525) were employed in the 
same area as their graduate major and 20 per cent 
(493) were working in a different area. Three per 
cent (250) of the total group of home economists 
had earned a doctor's degree. Of these women 60 
per cent (154) were employed in the area of their 
graduate major and 28 per cent (70) were in a 
different area. 

Only 114 women, 2 per cent of the whole, lacked 
college degrees entirely although 65 per cent ol this 
group (74 women) reported some college training, 
lor the most part in the field in which the Vv were 
presently employed Many of these women had had 
long periods ol employment in the home economics 
field and had prepared for their careers when the 
profession was so new that specialized training was 
not demanded to the extent it is today. Some had 
taken courses for which certificates of attainment 


had been awarded rather than degrees 


Marital Status 


This study indicates that single women pre- 
dominate in this profession to an unusual degree 
The distribution of home economists by marital 
status shows 64 per cent single, 28 per cent married, 
and 8 per cent widowed, separated, or divorced, 
while comparable per cents reported for all work- 
ing women in 1950 by the Bureau of Census are 
respectively 32, 52, and 16. The AHEA tabulation 
further shows that proportionately more home 
economists werking in public schools were married 
than those in college employment—married women 
in public schools constituted 29 per cent of the total 
and only 17 per cent in colleges. Married women 
exceeded single women (29 to 26, respectively) in 
the group of 61 self-employed members, but their 
predominance is especially marked among 511 
women not presently employed—358 married and 


130 single women 


Length of Experience 


Length of experience in home economics work 
ranged from less than 1 vear to more than 30 
vears. Only 1 per cent of the members responding 
to the questionnaire had had less than 1 year’s 
experience and 8 per cent 30 vears or more From 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the women were reported 
in each of the intervening groups 1 to 4 vears, 
5 to 9 vears, 10 to 19 vears, and 20 to 29 years 
Those with 5 or more vears of service were con- 
centrated for the most part in state colleges (1,122) 


and loeal publie school sVstems (1.606) 








(AHEA Activities 





Philippine Association 
Holds Biennial Convention 


TRINIDAD TarRosA-SuBipo, Managing Editor 
Philippine Journal of Home Economics, and 
Maria Fe G. Atienza, Circulation Manager 

Philippine Journal of Home Economics 


The Philippine Home Economies Association held 
its Second National Biennial Convention during 
the last week of May at the Far Eastern Univer- 
sity in Manila. Theme of the convention was: 
“Home Economics and Better Family Living in 
tural Areas.”” The Philippine Association is affili- 
ated with the American Home Economies Associa- 
thon 

fegistration centers, both at the Far Eastern 
University and at seven other Manila colleges of 
home economies, polled a total of 1,000 registrants 
coming from all parts of the Philippines 

The convention was officially opened with Fer- 
nando Lopez, concurrent Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Natural Resources, as 
principal keynote speaker, together with Seere- 
tary of Education Cecilio Putong 

Official, commercial, professional, and educational 
groups were generous with material and moral 
support. A good number of the speakers and re- 
source persons in division and other meetings be- 
longed to local Mutual Security Administration 
agencies; others were drawn from civic, profes- 
sional, and educational circles and from Philippine 
government experts; commercial firms put up ex- 
hibits, and a few donated food and light refresh- 
ments 

Radio Stations DZFM and DZPI_ broadcast 
PHEA-sponsored programs, with musical numbers, 
for the benefit of those who could not attend the 
convention in person. Continued for over two 
weeks, these radio programs touched on various 
aspects of home econom.cs and were well received 

Not all was work. Tea parties by the Far East- 
ern University (the host university), the Philip- 
pine Home Economies Association for friends and 
well-wishers of the cause of home economies, and 
a tea hour at Malacanan with President Quirino 


as host broke up the business routine. At Mala- 
canan, the Association directors concluded the hour 
with the submittal of resolutions touching on better 
family living, especially in rural areas. Post- 
convention sightseeing took the conventionists to a 
tour of homes and factories in Manila and the 
suburbs which had proved successful in home arts 
and crafts or in a new dollar-saving industry 

The various convention committees, headed by 
the members of the 1952 Association board of di- 
rectors, had every detail well planned months in 
advance It is interesting to know that most of 
them are graduates of some postgraduate work in 
home economics in American universities and col- 
leges. Among them are Helena Z. Benitez, the 
president; Manuela Maramba, the 1952 convention 
chairman; Delfina Maceda, the general secretary 
Patria Jimenez, assistant treasurer; Elvessa A 
Stewart of the home economics education division 
of the Association; Mrs. Catalina B. Melchor of the 
foods and nutrition division; Mrs. Maria Fe G 
Atienza of the family economies division; Mrs 
Nieves H 
sion; Mrs. Brigida Millan of the child development 
livision; and Maria Perez of the clothing and tex- 


todriguez of the family relations divi- 


tiles division. Four of these have attended annual 
meetings of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

The convention was so successful that it was 


proposed to hold it annually instead of biennially 


Annual Meeting of National 


Council on Family Relations 


May A. WestsrRook 
Northe rm Tilinois State Teac he rs olleae 


The National Council on Family Relations held 
its annual meeting at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, from August 30 to Septem- 
ber 2. “Family Planning for a Permanent Emer- 
Many 


disciplines were drawn from in order to get a broad 


gency’ was the theme for the conference 


point of view of various contributions being made 
to family life 

A panel of judges from juvenile and domestic 
relations courts presented what was being done in 
their courts. Some had organized neighborhood 
committees to take special interest in their poten- 
tial juvenile problems 

Brig. Gen. John A. Dabuey stated that such 
measures as delaying the drafting of fathers, recom- 
mending housing close to the bases, providing 
money allowances for dependents, making illegal 
any foreclosures on the property of men in service 
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providing schools for children abroad, flying men 
home in case of family emergencies, and providing 
spiritual facilities and mental health centers are 
some of the ways in which the armed forces are 
trving to help family life 

One of the most inspiring general sessions was 
“Self-Help and Self-Organization in the Neighbor- 
hood.” On this program, Fred W. Ross, executive 
director of the California Federation for Civie 
Unity, San Franeiseo, related how the Mexican- 
American tension in Los Angeles was eased and 
better relationships established. Joseph B. Meegan, 
executive secretary of the Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Couneil, Chieago, declared that much is to 
be gained by attacking your own problems. Through 
his experience he has concluded that no one is as 
interested in your problems as you are yourself, 
that you can figure out what to do, that you will 
understand yourself better through trying to solve 
vour own problems, and that you will have more 
self-respect for solving your own problems. Mr 
Meegan recognized that there is a place also for 
the professionally trained person. 

An international point of view was furnished by 
James F. Green, deputy director of the Office of 
United Nations Economie and Social Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He announced that a pamphlet en- 
titled “Preliminary Report on World Social Situa- 


tions” was being prepared for distribution 
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Lyman C. White of the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section, Economic and Social Council 
Secretariat, United Nations, New York City, stated 
that the non-governmental organizations, such as 
League of Women Voters, YMCA, and Chamber of 
Commerce, are strongest in the countries which 
are better off economically. He emphasized that 
these organizations were an Important lactor In 
maintaining democracy 

Various institutional benefits for families were 
explained by representatives from the CIO, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency. 

Several home economists made special contribu- 
tions to the meeting. Henrietta Fleck of New York 
University was in charge of films to be previewed 
by conference members. Letitia Walsh of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois presented a paper on “Grass 
Roots Community Organization of Family Life 
Programs.” Edna P. Amidon, chief of the Home 
Economics Edueation Branch of the U. 8. Office 
of Edueation, reported on “What Is Being Done 
in Family Centered Curriculum Programs through- 
out the United States.” 

Various special interests were recognized in sec- 
tional meetings, such as education for marriage 
and family living in the colleges and schools, and 


economic basis of the family. 


Progress Report on AHEA Membership 
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Abstracts 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by ExvizanetH Mircuevr Cook 
University of Minnesota 


Teachers and graduate training, J. Fires,vcn 
Higher Educ. 23, No. 5 (May 1952), pp. 254- 
259, 285 
One of the results of overspecialization is diffi- 

culty in finding an adequate staff to teach the 

integrated undergraduate courses which are now 
being set up in institutions of higher learning 

Even in undergraduate training the student is 
encouraged to specialize. The specialization be- 
comes even more rigid in graduate school. In most 
cases the minor is closely related to the major 
subject 

If a teacher is to impart a liberal education to 
others he must have a broader graduate school 


education and become more aware of the total hu- 
man culture. Perhaps a different concept of re- 


search which would combine the best features of 


facts and generalization is needed. The graduate 


student should beeome more independent, and th 


emphasis should be placed upon individual growth 


Evaluating student teacher experiences, G. \ 
INLOW J Educ Re search 15. No 9 (May 1952). 
pp 705-714 
An important part of a student teacher's experi- 

ence is that of being evaluated. One.question which 

the author attempted to answer through his in- 
vestigation of student teachers at Northwestern 

University was who should evaluate and also how 

closely the student teacher, supervisor, and critic 

teacher agreed in their evaluation 

Right evaluative questions were set up and agreed 
upon by each of the three rating groups. The 
results seemed to indieate that the student teachers 
tended to be unrealistic in their self-evaluation and 
rated themselves more favorably than did the critic 
teachers and university supervisors. However, the 


self-evaluation of the student teachers tended to 


become more like that of the university super- 
Visors than ft! 7 critic teachers The item 


concerned matter knowledge was 


scored ni in larly > the three groups at the 


end of the first student teaching period At the 
end of the second period the agreement had shifted 
to the items pertaining to leading class discussions 
and relationships with other faculty members 

The investigator concluded that with the items 
used the critic teacher and the university super- 
visor were most successful in evaluation and that 
the student teacher needed to become more self- 
analytical. It was suggested that the student 
teacher be helped in self-evaluation through more 
conferences and discussions of progress as well as 
through the establishment of a closer relationship 


among those involved in the evaluation 


Some midcentury challenges to teacher educa- 
tion, R. Lammen. Educ. Leadership 9, No. 6 
(Mar. 1952), pp. 343-347 
Teacher education as well as other aspects of 

education must have a program developed which 

is more adequate for the needs of the present. Edu- 
cation has often been too far removed from the 
real affairs of the people. To be adequate, teacher 
education must be more broad. One of the greatest 
challenges before us now is to change the program 
of teacher education so that theory, knowledge, 
and practice are related 

Developing an understanding of human growth 
is an important part of educating the prospective 
teacher. The prospective teacher must also learn 
to be a participating and responsible member of 
society. Some opportunities to increase the teacher's 
understanding of himself should also be a part of 
his educational program The ce velopmt nt ot good 
human relations in all aspects of living may be one 


of the greatest challenges in teacher education 


College students and their reading—a program 
for action, W. Apranam. Educ. Admin. & 
Supe ri 38, No 2 (Feb 1952), pp 111-114 
Results of a study of reading choices of college 

students revealed that the most frequent reason 

students gave for not doing more reading was 
heavy school assignments 

Concern for reading done by college students is 
often concentrated in one department. This may 


not be desirable Kach department should feel 
responsible for encouraging additional reading in 
its field 

Many students seemed to he unaware of the 
availability of many books Instructors. book 
stores, and libraries should co-operate in bringing 
additional reading material to the attention of the 
students. Since many magazines which were re- 
quired reading in high school and college continue 
to be read, they may be one means by which stu- 


a 


lents develop a profitable reading pattern 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Florence McKINNEY 
Kansas State College 


The polities of economics. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 

& Soc. Sci. 283 (Sept. 1952) 

Are taxes too high? H. M. Groves, pp. 55-60 

The author states that “taxes are too high only 
in the sense that they are extremely painful to 
pay.” The article points out that taxes do weaken 
incentives but that in the case of most federal 
taxes the limits are much more political than eco- 
nomic. As to the corporation income tax and excess 
profits tax, the conelusion that we are now at or 
near the economic limit seems warranted 

The author considers next the bearing of high 
taxes on inflation. He suggests that the accelera- 
tion of expenditures in time of full employment was 
the root of the trouble. “There probably are cases 
where taxes are more inflationary than borrowing, 
but they are rare,” he says 

A third argument is that taxes have reached so 
high a level they cannot be administered with 
reasonable effectiveness. High taxes do sharpen the 
incentive to avoid or evade. Two formidable ob- 
stacles to circumventing the tax have been the tax- 
payer's own conscience and the possible conscience 
or disapproval of the community. We should use 
our administrative talents in studying the problems 
and closing the holes before concluding that “taxes 
are too high.” The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
embarked upon a research program to determine 
how large the enforcement problem is and where it 
can use its resources most effectively. 

Take home pay and levels of living, EF. CLacve, 

pp. 61-69. 

On the whole, the wages and salaries of the aver- 
age American worker have risen more during the 
last ten years than has the cost of living. This is true 
even when income taxes and other types of deduc- 
tions are included in the calculations. There is also 
evidence that the level of living of the average 
family in the United States has risen significantly 
during these same years and is higher today than 
ever before 

But at the same time there are classes, groups, 
and segments of the population which have not 
shared equally in this general advance. Some have 
lost ground; others have gained something but have 
lost in relative position. These lagging groups, rep- 
resenting certain types of workers receiving wages 
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and salaries, will find that time will bring some 
amelioration in the problems of income and living 
conditions 

The expanding American economy has created 
and sustained rising standards and levels of living 
for American families. Families have met new 
standards by installment buying and consumer 
A sharp 


contraction in the economy sufficient to produce a 


credit—by mortgaging future incomes 


considerable volume of unemployment and part-time 
work would put a tight squeeze on the family’s bud- 
get. “The fears of the American worker have been 
allayed by a decade of prosperity, but they will be 
easily and surely aroused by any substantial de- 
cline in business. This is a factor which any future 
administration in Washington will have to take 
into account.” 

Labor and the distribution of the national in- 

come, G. 3. WaTKINS, pp. 70-79. 

In an election year the economic status of the 
laboring population is of immediate concern not 
just of the economist but of the office seekers in 
general. Persistent inquiry into the problem of 
distribution manifest in social reform movements 
designed to secure a redistribution of wealth and 
Income perennially appear in election campaigns 

Labor's interest is realistic; it is concerned with 
“more here and now’—higher wages, fewer hours 
of work, improved job environment, and an inex- 
haustible list of “fringe benefits.” 

Studies reveal that, during the past 35 years, 
the share of the top one per cent of income re- 
ceivers has shrunk from 16 to 9 per cent. Similarly 
the proportion of families in the lowest income 
brackets declined by almost two-thirds. There is 
an evident tendency for middle income groups to 
grow most while the highest and lowest income 
groups are tending to shrink 

It is difficult to determine what have been the 
most important contributing factors in this im- 
proved distribution of national income. Among the 
major determinants one recognizes are the accelera- 
tion of technological improvements issuing from 
education, research, and invention; progressive 
managerial policies; increased industrial productiv- 
ity caused by a combination of factors; the friendly 
co-operation of government; full employment 
brought about by war and preparation for war; 
and the impact of increasingly powerful labor or- 
ganizations. Considerable pessimism prevails in 
the business economy, as among the workers, as to 
whether our national economy can sustain indefi- 
nitely its capacity to provide for wage earners and 


other groups in the population an increasing meas- 
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ure of economic well-being, as was done in the 
period 1929 to 1950 

It is an interesting question whether a party in 
power in the midst of so general prosperity as is 
currently enjoyed in the United States is in serious 
danger of losing the labor vote. As one worker put 
it, “labor never had it so good.” 
Is your subsidy in the public interest? J. P 

Watson, pp. 80-85 

It is time to re-evaluate our interventions, of 
which subsidies are among the significant forms 
Types of subsidies include: foreign aid; federal aid 
to states; state aid to local governments; public 
aid to private nonprofit institutions; aid to business 
and farmers; aid in housing, real estate, transporta- 
tion; tax exemptions; and private subsidies of pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies. In trying to explain the 
why of subsidies we get caught in a record of defense 
emergencies, logrolling, protectionism. At the heart 
of the democratic procedure is deliberative discus- 
sion. Wne topie for frank consideration and scrutiny 
is the subsidy and its cousins and their varied rela- 
tionship to the public interest 


Homemakers study themselves, E. M. Skvucivs. 
Exten. Serv. Rev. 23, No. 4 (April 1952), pp 
58, 62. 

Because the program planning committee of a 
county in Nebraska wanted to know the basie needs 
of the homemakers of their community, a survey of 
a representative group was made. Farm home- 
makers numbering 111 and town homemakers num- 
bering 104 were interviewed by local leaders who 
were trained to do the interviews. A great deal was 
accomplished through the use of the interviewers; 
their interviews broadened the thinking of all tak- 
ing part and brought out the importance of long- 
time planning. The homemakers who were visited 
were interested in getting acquainted with the inter- 
viewers and in helping plan a program for discus- 
sing problems common to most homemakers. The 
planning committee got information on homemak- 
ers’ problems, jobs which seem difficult, methods 
preferred by homemakers for getting information, 


plans for purchasing of new equipment. The plan- 


ning committee is using the material from the sur- 
vey in planning and carrying out future programs. 


The use of scale analysis in a study of the differ- 
ential adoption of homemaking practices, 
H. C. Apett. Rural Sociol. 17, No. 2 (June 
1952), pp. 161-167 
This article reports part of the research being 

done by the department of rural sociology at Cor- 
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nell University as abstracted from a speech pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society 

“The sealeogram hypothesis is that items have 
an order such that, ideally, persons who answer a 
given question favorably all have higher ranks 
(scores) on the seale than persons who answer the 
same question unfavorably.” 

In this study, seven different series of homemak- 
ing practice items were analyzed by the scaleogram 
Scaleograms were set up and examined for data 
dealing with: (1) foods and food groups that home- 
makers felt “should be” included in family meals, 
(2) knowledge of foods that comprise the “Basic 
Seven” food groups, (3) “protective foods” that 
were named in (2), (4) foods and food groups in- 
cluded in a 24-hour menu that had been served to 
families, (5) use of nine different food preservation 
methods, (6) types of vegetables included in home 
gardens, and (7) the adoption of five different 
homemaking practices in the fields of child rearing, 
sewing, and food and nutrition. Acceptable and 
meaningful scales were obtained with the first four 
of these—items having to do with “food knowl- 
edge” and “foods served.” There is evidence of a 
need for even greater emphasis by nutrition edu- 
cators in making advantages of “protective foods” 
better known to homemakers and their families. 

With respect to the five different homemaking 
practices, only a “quasi-seale” resulted. Lee Cole- 
“It is fairly 


obvious that the so-called ‘recommended practices’ 


man in discussing this report says, 


vary greatly as to the type of motivation and 
socioeconomic status required for their adoption 
In the realm of homemaking, for example, some of 
the recommended practices require a considerable 
investment of money while others depend upon no 
more than a little initiative and a few simple skills 
The practices vary in their applicability accord- 
ing to the stage in the family cycle and the environ- 
ment in which the home is located 

“In summary, it seems that Miss Abell has called 
attention to a very important new development in 
methodology. She has shown its applicability to a 
relatively simple problem in the study of cultural 
diffusion, and it seems to hold the promise of even 
greater usefulness in this and other phases of rural 
sociological research. In this discussion there has 
been no attempt to evaluate the fundamental valid- 
ity of seale analysis theory. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the evidence suggests tentative accept- 
ance of scale analysis, not as a cure-all, but as a 
promising methodology which seems to have con- 


siderable practical usefulness.” 
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Family Relations 


and Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep 1. Morcan 
Florida State Unive rsity 


Adolescent-parent adjustment— socio-economic 
level as a variable, 1. Nye. Am. Sociol. Rev. 16, 
No. 3 (June 1951), pp. 341-349 
The author points out that while various con- 

tributors to the general theory of the socioeconomic 

level as a variable in adolescent-parent adjustment 
stress somewhat different points, a “wide common 
base can be found for agreement that adolescent 
behavior of today is a result of the nature of present- 
day American society and particularly two aspects 
of it: (1) its urban-industrial character, which has 
made the adolescent’s labor of little or no value and 
his maintenance and education a heavy drain on 
the financial resources of the family, and (2) the 
extremely rapid rate of social change which gives 

the adolescent many experiences that the parent did 

not have and with which parents, institutions as 

presently constituted, and mores are unable to cope 
in an organized manner.” 

The study was started in 1946 in Salem, Oregon, 
as a result of a wave of vandalism, insubordination, 
and absenteeism in the high school. A check list of 
parental behavior items was prepared, the most 
productive question being: “What advice do you 
think most important to give parents of children 
your age?” 

Later an objective form for the measurement of 
adolescent-parent adjustment was constructed con- 
sisting of 31 adolescent-mother, 31 adolescent- 
father, and 6 adolescent-parent items which were 
grouped into five general areas: (1) feeling of be- 
ing loved and accepted by parents, (2) parents’ 
trust and confidence in the child, (3) the child’s 
feelings about the personalities of the parents 
(4) socialization of the elild, and (5) adjustment 
to groups outside the family 

Comparison of the mean adjustment scores 
showed that adolescents in high socioeconomic level 
families are, on the average, better adjusted to 
parents. The author states that the socioeconomic 
level is not equally significant in all subgroups con- 
sidered in his study, as ve ry small families, families 
with employed mothers, and broken families of 
different socioeconomic levels fail to show signifi- 
eant differences. Nye coneludes that both the 
general finding (adolescents in the high socioeco- 


nomic level show better adjustment to parents) 
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and the exception to it provide a basis for further 


research 


The relationship of migratory marriages to di- 
vorce in Tennessee, A. Hopson. Social Forces 
30, No. 4 (May 1952), pp. 449-455 
Until 1929 marriage rates for Tennessee were 

considerably higher than the rates for the United 

States as a whole, but since then that state has had 

rates much lower than marriage rates for the United 

States because of the law establishing a five-day 

waiting period between application for and issu- 

ance of a marriage license 
In 1949 the marriage rate for Mississippi was 

24.2 per 1,000 population and 4.6 for Tennessee 

The former state reported 52,765 marriages com- 

pared with only 15,024 in Tennessee. Of the 52,765 

marriages in Mississippi, 10,145 of the brides were 

reported to be residents of Tennessee. Mississippi 
laws do not require a premarital blood test as do 
the laws of Tennessee 

Since 1946, the first complete calendar vear that 
divoree certificates were filed with the Tennessee 

Department of Public Health, it has been noted 

that in more than 60 per cent ol the cases marriages 

had taken place outside of the state 

In the publication “Divorce and Annulment Sta- 
tistics, Specified States, 1948” by the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, it was observed that there were som 
apparent differences in duration of marriages of 
couples divorced in various states 

In Tennessee, Iowa. and Oregon, it was noted 
that more than 50 per cent of the divorcees were 
granted within the first five years marriage, 
while in other states the percentage granted in the 
first five years ranged from 32.6 in Massachusetts 
to 43.9 in Florida. Tennessee had the lowest per- 

centage of divorees which were granted after 20 

vears of marriage. Couples married in Tennessee 

and divoreed in that state were divorced m 

in married life than those married out 

Te nnessee border 
“Certainh the mere fact that a ma Is per- 

formed in another state has little if bearing 

upon the stability of the marriage. However, if the 
reasons for residents leaving their own community 
and state to be married were known they would 
perhaps provide an excellent hypothesis from 
which a partial answer might be found. No doubt 
significant differences would be found in the back- 
ground factors of the two groups 

‘he matter is one for individual 

as a means of protecting he 


their own as well as citizens of 
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Contributed by Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Heat inactivation of pectinesterase in citrus 
juices, A. H. Rouse and C. D. Arkins. Food 
Tech. 6, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 291-294 
Good processed citrus juices retain the “cloud” 

of fresh juices and remain free of gel-like lumps 

This result can be brought about by protecting the 

natural pectin of the extracted juice from de- 

esterification and degradation by pectinesterase. If 
this enzyme is not inactivated by heat, gelation and 
clarification occur especially if frozen concentrate 
with high pulp content is not kept frozen. Heat 
however, tends to alter the flavor and so must be 
carefully controlled. In this study Dunean grape- 
fruit and Valencia orange juices were used to stucy 
the effect of varying temperatures and holding times 
on the heat inactivation of pectinesterase and the 
way this effect was modified by changing the pH 

juices. Two levels of pulp content (5 per 
cent and 10 per cent) were used and temperatures 
varying from 165°F to 200°F with holding times 
from 0 to 120 seconds. At 200°F the enzyme in 
grapefruit juice was inactivated without any hold- 
ing period, but at 195°F, 3 seconds was required 

Even holding for 120 seconds did not entirely inac- 

tivate the enzyme at 175°F or lower. The pec- 

tinesterase in orange juice required an instantane- 
ous temperature of 210°F for loss of activity, and 
even 120 seconds of holding at temperatures below 
190°F was insufficient to completely retain the de- 
sired consistency. Increasing the acidity of grape- 
fruit juice from pH 4.1 to pH 3.0, 3.5, or 3.8 per- 
mitted instantaneous inactivation of the enzyme at 
195°F, 200°F, and 205°F, 
juice at pH 3.2, 3.6, and 4.1, inactivation was ac- 
complished at 200°F, 205°F, and 210°F, 
tively 


respectively. In orange 
respec- 
The study showed that pectinesterase Was 
controlled more easily in grapefruit than in orang: 
juice, that higher pulp content or lower acidity 


required longer holding periods 


Effect of pure salt on the oxidation of bacon in 


freezer storage, A. M. Ganpis. Food Tech. 6, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 294-298 
Cured bacon becomes rancid much more rapidly 
in frozen storage than do uncured bacon sides. The 
effect of dry curing with different concentrations of 
sodium chloride upon the rate of oxidation of 
bacon while in cure and during storage at O°F was 


studied. Salt increased peroxide formation during 


curing and subsequent storage in proportion to the 
concentration of salt within the side. The bacon 
containing the lowest amount of salt alone showed 
great increases in free fatty acids, and this only on 
the outside. This was probably due to microbial 
growth or an enzyme active at freezing tempera- 
tures 

Smoking before or after freezing made little dif- 
ference in the amount of peroxides produced in the 
interior of the sides, although the exterior of the 
cured sides was more seriously affected. Curimg to 
4 per cent salt concentration before smoking gave 
best results in this series of experiments. Con- 
siderable stability was imparted to the interior and 
exterior by smoking. Sides cured and smoked be- 
fore freezer storage compared favorably with those 


cured and smoked after such storage 


The retention of carotene during the canning of 
tomato juice, N. H. Stroprz, T. E. BLuumer, and 
L. E. Crircorn. Food Tech. 6, No. 8 (Aug 
1952), pp. 299-301 
Caleulated on the wet or “as received” basis, re- 

tentions of carotene in tomato Juice during canning 

were 81.4 per cent and 88.3 per cent for two hot 
break operations, and 81.9 per cent for one cold 
break operation. Losses before processing wert 
due to mechanical separation. The heat processing 
caused a small but measurable decrease in carotene 
content. The amounts retained indicate tliat caro- 
tene may be considered quite stable to*canning, 


howevel 


Use of antioxidants in the frozen storage of tur- 
keys, A. A. Kuose, E. P. Mecent, and H. L. Han- 
son. Food Tech. 6, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 308- 
311 
Turkeys are more susceptible to spoilage in 

zen storage by production of rancidity in the fat 

than chickens, but, because of seasonal production, 

need to be stored longer. Exposed cut surfaces as 
in eviscerated carcasses or cut turkevs seem to in- 

degree of rancidity produced Optimal 
practices in processing and packaging (a se aled 
form-fitting bag of moisture- and gas-impenetrable 
plastic) minimize this type of spoilage. It was 
found that a 3 per cent aqueous solution of gela- 
tin containing about 0.15 per cent of an antioxidant 
was most effective as a coating. Suitable antioxi- 


dants include butvlated hydroxyanisole, propyl] 
gallate, and combinations of these substances. The 


How - 


ever, a lew coatings tested inere ised the tendeney 


gelatin coating alone gave some protection 


to raneidity 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. Hotes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Weight reduction using a moderate-fat diet. 
C. M. Youne. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 5 
(May 1952), and No. 6 (June 1952). 

I. Clinical responses and energy metabolism, 
pp. 410-416. 

Ten college women, 17 to 21 years of age and 
21 to 51 pounds overweight (17 to 38 per cent), 
were studied for a three-week pre-reducing period 
on a maintenance diet. They were then studied 
for 844 weeks on a 1400-calorie diet in which 50 
per cent of the calories were furnished by fat. Ob- 
servations were continued for a two-week main- 
tenance period following weight reduction. 

The diet provided each day the following foods: 
three servings each of 200 to 230 g whole milk, 
one egg, two servings each of 90 to 120 g (cooked 
weight) meat (pork loin roast, beef chuck ground, 
cube steak, or lamb pattie), one slice whole-wheat 
toast and butter, 100 to 150 g tomato or orange 
juice, two vegetables (broccoli, carrots, cabbage, 
beans, beets, squash), and one fruit (grapefruit 
sections, apple sauce, apricots). The fat intake 
equalled 80 g, the protein intake 90 g, caleium 
1.0 g, phosphorus 1.3 g, iron 11.7 mg, and vitamin 
A 11,233 units 

The average loss in weight of the subjects dur- 
ing the 814 weeks was 17 pounds 

The basal metabolism of the subjects showed a 
slight tendency to decrease with weight reduction. 
The average decrease during the 84%-week period 
was 7.6 per cent of the subjects’ maintenance value. 
Subjective response was good. In most cases, no 
hunger was experienced. There was no excessive 
fatigue and no tendeney to regress promptly to 
previous weight levels 
II. Biochemical responses, pp. 529-533. 

Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus studies were 
made on the women in the preceding study during 
the pre-reducing period and after approximately 
four and eight weeks on the reducing diet. Blood 
nutrient levels and cholesterol and lipid levels 
were also studied 

As weight reduction progressed, the nitrogen, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus retentions of the subjects 
fell below those of average college women. Two- 
thirds of the subjects were definitely in negative 
calcium and nitrogen balance by the seventh and 
eighth week on the reducing diet. Similar negative 
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balances for nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus had 
been observed in an earlier study of more con- 
ventional reducing diets. Thus the high-protein, 
moderate-fat, low-carbohydrate reducing diet did 
not correct the physiological shortcomings of those 
reducing diets. Blood nutrient levels remained high 
throughout the entire experiment. The blood 
cholesterol and lipid values of all subjects at the 
end of the reducing period fell fairly well within 
normal limits. 


Dental caries in rats fed a diet containing proe- 
essed cereal foods and a low content of re- 
fined sugar, F. J. McCiure. Science 116, (Aug. 
29, 1952), pp. 229-230 
Tooth decay was observed in rats fed a diet con- 

taining enriched rve and white breads, cooked 

rolled oats and yellow corn grits, salt, and sugar 
in the form of commercial glucose. The cereals 
comprised 80 per cent of the diet, whereas the 
sugar comprised 18 per cent—a level slightly lower 
than that in human diets 

Initially, the carious process appeared as an 
opaque elongated area in the enamel, which pro- 
gressed through various stages to an involvement 
of the dentin and loss of the entire tooth. The 
carious areas most frequently followed the gum 
line 

The results with the diet are of special import- 
ance because (a) the initial appearance and gen- 
eral development of the carious process and the 
involvement of the various molar surfaces are 
strikingly similar to human dental caries, (b) the 
sugar content was consistent with that in human 


diets, and (c) processed cereals were used 


The amount of nitrogen retained by 6 young 
women on an intake of approximately 70 g 
of protein a day, F. A. Jonnston and T. J. 
McMuttan. J. Nutrition 47, No. 3 (July 1952), 
pp. 425-435 
For 12 weeks six young women, 20 through 31 

years of age, were maintained on a diet in which 

the breakfast was devoid of protein and which was 
constant except for the addition of a serving of 
spinach daily in the last eight weeks. The nitrogen 
content of the food, urine, feces, and menses was 
determined 

The mean intake of protein on the basal diet 
was 70 g during the 12 weeks. The mean amount 

of nitrogen retained by the 6 subjects was 0.61 g 

The nitrogen retention was deemed satisfactory 

despite the omission of all animal protein from the 

breakfast. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Vircin1a TROTTER 
and ArNou”p E. BaraGar 
Unive rsity of Nebraska 


Research-series of “housing and people” studies 
summarized. J. Housing 8, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), 
pp. 273-275. 

The emphasis on technical subjects has left a 
gap in research activities oriented toward socio- 
logical studies, studies of the “housing and people” 
type. A few of the recently completed studies of 
this type and some in progress are reported. One 
is “Housing and Health,” which will mesure the 
effects of public housing on mortality and morbid- 
ity, on psychiatric problems, and on the organiza- 
tion of families moved into public housing from 
the slums. Another project on livability of houses 
is Just getting under way and is a study on space 
needs for adequate family life. Its purpose is to 
provide criteria for designing homes and planning 
neighborhoods based on what American families 
actually need. Another study reports that volun- 
teer groups are being used to aid in the orientation 
of families in new low-rent housing projects. Pre- 
liminary findings on some phases of racial integra- 
tion have been reported, and the changes in rela- 
tionships of white and Negro families in a housing 
development are being studied. An English urban 
area study reports findings that ean be used by 
American planners. 


The builder as hero, R. SHeenan and A. 8. 
Woopte. Fortune 46, No. 3 (Sept. 1952), pp. 
120-121 +. 

In the literature of the American home the sor- 
rows of the “bamboozled” buyer have been cele- 
brated on many a poignant page, but the builder 
has been an unsung hero. This article is a minority 
report on the much-abused builder, who must suffer 
silently and is lucky to make a dollar. The story 
is about one builder's experience, a John Bright, 
the fictional builder of houses, and his many trials 
and tribulations in obtaining a contract with an 
estimate that would give him a fair profit. Deci- 
phering the architect’s drawings to make a sem- 
blance of a sensible structure was the first step, 
and the second was to estimate costs and changes 
of costs on materials. The description of the con- 
tractor’s credit, his inevitable mistakes, and the 
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price of these mistakes is a revelation. Mr. Hol 
lister, the client, was the kind of man with whom 
it was a pleasure to do business. But Bright had 
been around long enough to know that in the be- 
ginning Hollister would be cordial and embarrass- 
ingly attentive to Bright's advice, but as the house 
progressed he would become cooler, then they 
would communicate with each other only through 


the architect or their respective attorneys 


Finding the faults in a house: Hl. Consumer Re- 

ports 17, No. 9, (Sept. 1952), pp. 422-429 

The faults of the wood house previously dis- 
cussed may exist in the masonry house with the 
addition of faults peculiar to masonry. Masonry 
houses are classified as brick, stone, concrete block, 
stucco, and reinforced concrete Brick veneer 
should be evaluated under frame houses 

Common faults of conerete are cracking, chip- 
ping or crumbling, and softness. Built-up masonry 
walls may be broken or malformed; joints may be 
incompletely filled or poorly finished; mortar may 
be weak. Usually, these faults are serious. Joints 
should be tooled and a provision made for the pre- 
vention of water entrance into the wall. Masonry 
walls are heavy, hence the foundations must be 
stronger and heavier than that of a frame house. 

Solid masonry walls do not possess good insulat- 
ing properties, but heavy walls do store heat. This 
may be an advantage sometimes. Masonry has the 
advantage of resisting the spread of fire from 
without but has the same handicap as the frame 
house when there is a fire within 


Family privacy in a multi-unit dwelling, b. H 
Jounson. Marriage & Family Living 14, No. 3 
(Aug. 1952), pp. 219-225 
This paper studies the problem of privacy in a 

multi-family dwelling with special emphasis upon 

noise as a factor. A community of married stu- 
dents was used for collecting data. Common expe- 
riences arising out of the social environment served 
as a basis for the formation of general attitudes 
concerning privacy in such dwellings. Because the 
community consists of groups who differ in char- 
acteristics such as age, number of children, social 
class differentials, and occupation, there is the pos- 
sibility of group conflicts arising from differences 

in social norms. The quality of the housing, as a 

part of environment, is important in determining 

what is emphasized in the definition of privacy. 

The physical characteristics may block the wishes 

of the residents so that certain elements of privacy 

attract more attention than others 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Bearrice DoNnaLpson 
Unive rsity of Wisconsin 


Food service records tell the dietitian, N. H. 
Raveit. Modern Hosp. 79, No. 1 (July 1952), 
pp. 112, 114, 116. 

Food cost control is scientific management of 
materials, methods, and personnel. Records can 
play an important part in food cost control if they 
are interpreted and the results used in planning fot 
future operation. The menu is the guide for pur- 
chasing, preparation, and service. Recipes are 
essential for efficient operation and serve as guides 
for menu planning and cost control. Purchase 
records provide food prices for computing costs 
and indicate price fluetuations. A perpetual inven- 
tory serves as a reference for future ordering and 
as a guide for storeroom control. The physical in- 
ventory is necessary for determining the cost of 
food used during a fiseal period. Additional records 
essential for food cost control are purchase orders, 
food requisitions, the daily food cost report, unit 
prices, and special function cost sheets 


Food service in small hospitals, R. C. Lirquisi 
and J. Hartman. Modern Hosp. 79, No. 2 (Aug. 
1952), pp. 112, 114 + and No. 3 (Sept. 1952), 
pp. 112, 114 +. 

1. Menu planning 
This is the first of a series of four articles devel- 

oped to provide guidance for administrators and 

dietary supervisors in small hospitals. Menu plan- 
ning has been indicated as a major problem in 
these institutions. Acquiring a collection of suit- 
able standardized recipes can make menu planning 
easier. The following points should be considered 
in choosing these recipes: recipes must be prepared 
with the equipment available; recipes should in- 
clude foods suitable for the persons to be served; 
cost must he right: recipes should be tested ones; 
the food item should be acceptable; the vield should 
be satisfactory. A meal pattern which indicates 
the type of foods that are included in each meal 
Menus should 


be written at least one week in advance in ordet 


of the day should be established 


to allow time to check for nutritional adequacy 
and variety and to plan purchasing and work 
schedules. Combinations of menu items which pro- 
vide variety in color, flavor, and texture should be 
used and consideration given the relative cost as 


well as the amount of work involved in preparing 
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each. Special oecasions such as holidays and birth- 
days should be remembered. The appearance of 
each meal should be visualized in advance. 
2. Preparation of vegetables and meat 

The most important considerations in the prepa- 
ration and service of good meals are: well planned 
menus, good buying practices, adequate storag 
facilities, standardized recipes, skillful food prepa- 
ration, and attractive food service 

If storage space is adequate, food purchases can 
be made in advance. The meal-to-meal technique 
of buying is inefficient and expensive. To prepare 
attractive and palatable meals, standardized recipes 
should be used. In addition, food should not be 
cooked too far in advance of service. Vegetables 
and other foods should be prepared in small quan- 
tities if possible. The importance of temperature 
control in the production and service of food can- 
not be overemphasized. Vegetables are often the 
most poorly cooked of all food. Only vegetables 
in prime condition should be accepted from the 
produce dealer 

Because meat usually takes the largest pereent- 
age of money spent for food, it is important to 
select meat carefully and cook it properly. Meat 
should be purchased by specification and the cut 
and grade selected with regard to the intended use. 


Merit rating in a dietary department, L. C. Po.ey, 
K. Rivxpriesu, and O. B. Sruspen. J. Am 
Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 9 (Sept 1952), pp 
802-805 
A simple semiannual employee merit rating sys- 

tem is recommended for a hospital food service 

department employing more than 85 persons. It is 
described as follows: 

After two supervisors confer in rating an em- 
ployee, the information is reviewed by an admin- 
istrative dietitian who indicates agreement or dis- 
agreement before submitting the completed rating 
to the director of dietetics for final review and 
action. The employee rating form used includes 
specific instructions for rating attendance, appear- 
ance, relationships, work habits, work interest, and 
work output. Although satisfactory ratings result 
in increases in pay, employees with unsatisfactory 
ratings are permitted to continue working if sub- 
sequent ratings indicate improvement. An attempt 
is made to place these workers in jobs for which 
they show ability. If an employee requests it, his 
merit rating is discussed with him. If the super- 
visor believes that an employee might benefit from 
such a discussion, she does not wait for him to 


request an interview. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Vireinia C, Jaucn 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Need for research in nutrition, C. G. Kine. Pub- 
lic Health Repts. 67, No. 7 (July 1952), pp. 
618-621. 

Planning for civil defense in general and in terms 
of each community should include provision for 
emergency feeding of all people under all con- 
ceivable conditions. Improvement in methods of 
food production, processing, distribution, and stock- 
piling is needed. 

The following topics are discussed in the light 
of knowledge on hand and what still needs to be 
done to produce a smoothly operated disaster serv- 
ice: burns, traumatie and surgical shock, and ra- 
diation sickness caused by bombings, plant explo- 
sions and incendiarisms, biological and chemical 
warfare, frost injury and cold, starvation, intra- 
venous feeding, protein defici ney, resistance to 
stress, dehydrated milk, emergency testing, anti- 
bioties, nutrition surveys, and reference data. 

Some research is in progress, but Dr. King sug- 
gests co-operation of all independent universities 
and colleges, government agencies, and fund-grant- 
ing agencies to provide the most efficient placement 
of funds for work toward a common goal 


Our state considers its food habits, M. B. Barry. 
Public Health Nursing 44, No. 8 (July 1952), 
pp. 403-407. 

Miss Barry, consultant nutritionist in the Rhode 
Island Department of Health, with the co-opera- 
tion of the nurses in the department and the New- 
port and Woonsocket Public Health Nursing Asso- 
ciations, conducted a food habit survey in her state 
during February 1951. She emphasizes the fact 
that the. survey was limited in scope. It was set 
up to find out what was lacking in the diet of Rhode 
Island people, to what extent these people con- 
formed to racial customs, and how the diets could 
be improved through education 

The survey revealed that Rhode Islanders eat 
fairly well, but many of their diets fall below the 
recommended allowances of the National Research 
Council. Racial customs are adhered to, but each 
nationality group borrows dishes from other groups 
Meat protein intake is high in spite of the cost, and 


few protein alternates are used. Green and yellow 


vegetables are used in fair amounts, but use of more 
milk and foods rich in vitamin C must be en- 
couraged. The calorie intake is below the recom- 
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mended allowances, and a fair proportion of calo- 
ries comes from sweets. The information obtained 
makes the group feel encouraged about what has 
already been done in the improvement of food 
habits through its educational program 


Nutrition for the later years of life, A. Keys. 
Public Health Repts. 67, No. 5 (May 1952), 
pp. 484-489 
There is no evidence that age itself produces 

nutritional problems which are not found at any 

other stage of adult life. But “we are concerned 
here with individuals who have definitely reached 
the period of a substantial decline in physical vigor 
and activity, who have established relatively rigid 
patterns of food habits, and whose life experience 
has allowed the accumulation of some of the in- 
firmities we associate with olc age,” says the author 

Ge nerally speaking, caloric needs are reduced. 
Body weight is often maintained with intakes of 
1500 calories or fewer in women and 2,000 calories 
or fewer in men. “Obesity is a double handicap to 
older people.” 

Nutritional needs of older people are not differ- 
ent except in amount. It is recommended that the 
protein intake be generous—that the carbohydrate 
intake be limited as to highly refined carbohydrate 
foods in favor of natural mixtures. Fats should be 
limited to from 15 per cent to 25 per cent of total 
calories. The accumulation of evidence on athero- 
sclerosis, a health problem of old age, is proving 
that a high-fat diet raises the blood-serum choles- 
terol level and a low-fat diet causes it to fall. All 
vitamins should be provided in amounts considered 
adequate for younger people. Anemia in old age 
may be caused by a low intake of iron, rather than 
by an increased need for minerals. The calcium 
requirement is not so simple. “Fortunately, the 
body's capacity to regulate its own caleium balance 
is such that the provision of a good ordinary intake, 
say one gram daily, seems unlikely to promote 
calcium depletion,” says the author, “. . . these 
elderly persons should be well advised to avoid 
high sodium or high salt intake but not to attempt 
serious restriction of either.” Lastly, constipation 
seems to be a big problem among older people. An 
adequate diet with emphasis on foods with an 
appreciable residue can solve this problem 

The author emphasizes that education is the most 
reliable means of assuring good nutrition among 
any group of people. Educational material for the 
older person should be made practical, and the 
reasons behind the nutrition advice should be ex- 


plained 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANoRE ADAM 
Cornell University 


Plain facts about static, KR. E. Exuswortu. Mod- 
ern Textiles 33, No. 9 (Sept. 1952), pp. 30, 101, 
104 
The static problem is becoming a more complex 

one since the arrival of acrylic fibers, high poly- 
mers, and hydrophobes because no set group of cir- 
cumstances can apply to any given fiber. Although 
this problem has been greatly minimized in many 
mills, it is up to the chemists to find the real solu- 
tion. Specialists in antistatic agents in the research 
departments of many mills are hard at work, and 
most of them agree that the use of a true antistatic 
agent can produce real results. Antistatie effects 
have been produced on Dacron, nylon, rayon, ace- 
tate, Vieara, dynel, and other fibers. It is believed 
that the ideal antistatic agent will be incorporated 
into the actual fiber. 


Man-made fiber roundup, J. Camppecy. Modern 

Textiles 33, No. 9 (Sept. 1952), pp. 31-40 + 
Viscose 

Research has progressed in the development of 
an improved rayon yarn with greater wet strength 
and lower moisture absorbency which will be com- 
parable to nylon in washability. Producers are 
planning a big push in the improvement of rayon 
in order to win back markets lost to cotton, 
strengthen ra¥on’s position in relation to nylon and 
other new fibers, and bring about the fullest use of 
its unique advantages as a textile fiber, including 
its low price. Another development is “Minifil,” a 
coarser filament yarn introduced by American Vis- 
cose Corporation. These yarns can be woven into 
firm, crisp fabries which will drape into the softer 
silhouettes now in fashion. 

Because of the booming demand for tire cord, 
it is expected that by 1953 a total of 504,000,000 
pounds capacity of high tenacity rayon yarn will 
be reached. In the future, nylon may offer more 
competition in tire cord and other heavy-duty uses. 
Acetate 

Acetate producers expect a revival of interest in 
thick-and-thin yarns for shantung type fabrics. 
Market for solution-dyed yarns (such as Chrom- 
spun) is expected to grow because of its exceptional 
colorfastness. Another development is solution- 
dyed staple fiber which offers a wide range of color 
possibilities, especially when blended. New linen- 
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like textures in staples are being produced by 
Celanese. Combinations of spun acetate and tus- 
sah silk are a recent development for suit fabries 
X-36 is a new high-tenacity acetate 
Nylon 

It is not certain whether the accelerated use of 
nylon will continue in future months, but nylon 
will definitely face competition from other chemical 
fibers in the womens’ wear market. Present demand 
is greater than supply. Du Pont’s basic patents 
expire in 1955, and other companies are planning 
nylon production. A new highly elastic nylon, 
“Helanea,” is already in limited use for men’s 
hose 
Glass 

Few people realize that among the newer fibers, 
glass is second to nylon in fiber output. Roller- 
printed Fiberglas will be introduced this fall for 
curtains and other uses, but the major market for 
glass fiber is still in the industrial field 
Orlon 

Orlon in blends is already well known. It is 
being used in many types of men’s and women’s 
clothing. A recent development is Orlon staple 
blended with wool for men’s wear suiting 
Dynel 

The most significant development for dynel will 
be the introduction of a new form of the fiber 
with more durable antistatic qualities and the 
ability to take higher ironing temperatures 
Dacron 

Dacron polyester fiber is currently the most 
sought fiber in the tailored men’s wear field. This 
success is due to its wrinkle-resistant and crease- 
retention properties. The supply has been limited 
to the small amount which could be produced at a 
pilot plant, and it cannot be increased until pro- 
duction gets under way next vear at the new plant 
in Kingston, North Carolina 
Vicara 

Vieara is the only protein fiber manufactured 
in the United States. A new bleached Vicara which 
is easier to blend with cotton and gives better 
results when dyed pastel shades has been developed 

A suiting is now being made from a blend of 
Vieara, rayon, and nylon. Vicara’s softness, moth- 
proof qualities, and dimensional stability are highly 
desirable in knitwear. Vicara blankets are sched- 
uled for the market in late 1952. 
Saran 

In addition to monofilament Saran used for auto 
seat covers, screening mesh, and other purposes, 
larger quantities of staple and multifilament varns 


for a wide range of end uses are being produced 








New Books 


Insects, The Yearbook of Agriculture 1952. Edited 
by ALFRED Sterrerup. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952, 780 pp., $2.50 
Again the Department of Agriculture under the 

editorship of Alfred Stefferud has rung the bell in 

the usefulness and beauty of its Yearbook. Many 





a home economist has in her library the 1939 Year- 
book, Food and Life, the Yearbook on Animal and 
Human Nutrition, one of the earlier volumes in 
the present yearbook series, 

This year, the report is on insects, useful as well 
as harmful ones. Gray, black, and gold binding 
72 plates of important insects in color, photographs 
and drawings make the volume a beautiful publica- 
tion. Readability has been a conscious goal of the 
authors and editor. An index of 30 pages makes 
the volume one of ready reference 

The Yearbook begins with the question, “How 
many insects are there?” Another section, “From 
0 to 5,000 in 34 Years,” must be read immediately 
as one thumbs through the pages. While the Year- 
book will be of special interest to those who are in 
agriculture, home economists, in fact any person, 
will find helpful the information on insect pests of 
flowers and shrubs, household insects, residues 
on fruits and vegetables, and carriers of human 
diseases 


How to collect and preserve insects for study 


may well be a particularly helpful and stimulating 


source of specific information for young collectors 
Many young people of high school age as well as 
adults will find this volume fascinating reading 
This book would make an exeellent gift 
CLarineL Nye, California Extension Service 


A Study of Rural Society. By Jounx H. Koip and 
EpMUND DES. BruNnNeER. Fourth edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, 532 pp., $5.50 
This fourth edition of A Study of Rural Society 

should be of interest to all home economists sine¢ 

its special emphasis is on the growing interde- 
pendence in our modern soclety—country and 
town, agriculture and industry, American and other 
societies. The American seene is compared with 
the world situation, and there is a new chapter on 
rural conditions in underdeveloped countries. 

This book should be of sy cial interest to the 


large group of home economists working directly 


with rural girls and women. The 1950 Census data 
are used throughout, together with results of much 
recent research, Significant new trends in rural life 
are shown. Discussions are based on new defini- 
tions used for the first time in the 1950 Census 
These definitions include a change in the classifica- 
tion of rural and urban population which gives a 
truer picture of rural communities than has hitherto 
been the case tural recreation and cultural arts 
are given more attention than in the last edition 

There are additional charts, pictures, drawings 
short simple tables, and an even more generous ust 
of descriptive illustrations. The book is most read- 
able 

At the end of each chapter are topies for diseus- 
sion and a bibliography of reference readings and 
films —Dorotny Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural 


Experiment Station 


Problems of College and University Administra- 
tion. By Frank L. McVey and Raymonp M. 
HuGues. Ames, lowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1952, 326 pp.. $3.50 
This book, which covers more than a hundred 

aspects of college administration, is written as a 

reference for college presidents as well as deans, 

department heads, and administrative officers 

The authors write from their combined experi- 
ence as college teachers, with more than 25 years 
of college teaching, and 56 years as presidents of 
four institutions of higher education. Frank L 
McVey is a former president of the University 
of North Dakota and the University of Kentucky 
Raymond M. Hughes served as president of Miami 
University and Iowa State College 

Each author has written on topics which inter- 
ested him whether he agrees or disagrees with his 
colleague. Each topie has been initialed to identify 
the writer. Both men write with wisdom, warmth, 
and understanding. Whether he agrees with the 
authors or not, the reader will find that their 
suggestions give a “turn to his thinking.” 

The first chapter entitled “The New President” 
deals with a variety of subjects such as Inaugurals, 
The President's Wife, Entertainment Problems, 
The President’s Time 
gestions to anyone entering that office and help 


It should give practical sug- 


others to understand his responsibilities 

Another chapter, “The Status of Students and 
Their Relation to the College,” is a high light in 
the book. After his retirement Dr. Hughes inter- 
ested himself in the background and character of 
the student body at Iowa State College. He studied 
the occupations of fathers of students and educa- 
tion of parents. He also studied high school grades 
of students and followed their suecess in college 
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The results of this study and a discussion of other 
facts that emerged as he pursued the study will 
interest many educators—ANNA Pavut Lowe, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Indi- 
vidual Analysis. By Cuirrorp P. FRoeHLICH 
and Joun G. Dar.ey. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952, 411 pp., $4.25. 

This book was written to help teachers and coun- 
selors understand boys and girls so that they can 
be better advisers and curriculum planners. It 
discusses values of both quantitative devices meas- 
uring scholastic ability and achievement and also 
qualitative data including: interview techniques, 
observation recording, student self-reporting de- 
vices, sociometric appraisal, problem identification, 


and personal adjustment. The authors discuss all 


the major methods and devices now in use and 
briefly summarize research data as to their validity 
and usefulness. 

In order to understand the student the authors 
believe that data need to be collected in the follow- 
ing areas: scholastic ability, past achievement, 
aptitudes and disabilities, interests, personality ad- 
justment, health, and family background. Chapters 
dealing with methods and devices for collecting this 
data should be very helpful in choosing instruments 
for evaluation and in interpreting results. 

Chapters two and three present a review of sta- 
tistical methods and concepts in brief, easily under- 
stood terms that should be an invaluable review of 
analytical tools and techniques for those who do 
not deal with statistical data frequently. Terms 
are defined and clearly explained. 

This book should be a valuable aid to high school 
and college teachers in selecting methods of col- 
lecting data on needs and interests of students in 
curriculum planning as well as for those who coun- 
sel students in selecting and evaluating devices to 
be used in determining students’ abilities, needs, 
and interests—Marcaret H. Prircuarp, Berkeley 
Public Schools. 


The Child and His Play: A Planning Guide for 
Parents and Teachers. By Haze Kerier. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1952, 309 
pp., $3.75. . 

This book is written in a most interesting style— 
one seems to become acquainted with the author 
as one reads the pages. Emphasis is placed upon 
the importance of play experiences for the growing 
individual (particularly age 2 to 10) and upon the 
importance of sharing experiences in the family 
group. 

Some may criticize the book for being written in 
a “do it this way” manner, but statements made 
can be backed up by sound principles, although 
they are not stated as such in the book. 

The book covers the following subject matter: 
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the meaning of play; the provision of play mate- 
rials; the offering of literature, music, art, nature, 
and writing experiences; the sharing of experiences 
in the home, including cooking, making toys, tak- 
ing trips, community activities. There are many 
practical suggestions for making toys, playing 
games, and making collections. A list of story 
books and music books and records is included. 

The teachers of homemaking classes in high 
school and adult education classes in child develop- 
ment would find this book most useful for their 
students. For college courses it should be supple- 
mented with more technical material. 

Parents would find this book a practical guide 
and stimulating reading. It would help parents to 
help themselves in guiding play activities of chil- 
dren.—EpitH M. Sunper.in, Jowa State College 


Everyone Can Paint Fabrics. By Pear. F. Asu- 
Ton. New York: The Studio Publications, Inc., 
1952, 163 pp., $3.95. 

The directions for textile painting are extremely 
clear in this book. Explicit techniques and sug- 
gestions for variations are included. The excellent 
list of supplies and substitute equipment provides 
a fine reference and preparation source for the 
craftsman. 

The text covers a good discussion of color and of 
the logic behind effective color relationships and 
harmonies. The discussion is followed with specific 
applications to color and its effect upon various 
fabrics. How textile paint may be successfully 
applied to certain types of fabrics is a valuable 
knowledge to the designer craftsman. 

The book’s format is clear and readable 

A weakness lies in the quality of designs sug- 
gested for textile painting. The stimulus to truly 
imaginative textile design in relation to its use in 
the home and in clothing is lacking. The important 
differentiation between a design for a flat surface 
(such as a tablecloth) and a design for a pliable 
surface (such as a drapery) is not made clear.— 
MATHILDA VANDENBERGH, University of Wisconsin 
Modern Dietary Treatment. By Marcery Apra- 

HAMS and Exste M. Wippowson. Third edition. 

London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox [United 

States publisher: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 

pany, Baltimore, Md.], 1951, 355 pp., $4.50. 


Holiday Book of Food and Drink. By Rocer 
ANGELL and 14 other authors. [Originally pub- 
lished as Food Features in Holiday.] New York: 
Hermitage House, Inc., 341 pp., $3.95. 

Helen Brown’s Holiday Cook Book. By Hreien 
Evans Browy. Boston: Little Brown & Com- 
pany, 1952, 254 pp., $3. 

“In the Very Name of Christmas.” By GRETTA 
McOmsper Scrutro and Marcaret EGBERT 
THompson. Boston: Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 
1952, 134 pp., $3. 











FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 





A third edition of the Cleveland food value 
charts, “Nutrition Teaching Aids for the Use of 
Professional People,” is available on cards 34% 
by 645 inches. Fifteen illustrate, by colored bars, 
the comparative food value of common foods such 
as milk and coffee, whole milk and skim milk, 
fish and meat, and so on. The other five cards 
show comparative food and nutrient requirements 
of pregnant women and other women. The sets 
may be ordered from the Nutrition Association of 
Greater Cleveland, Room 1016, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Single sets, 50 cents; quantities 
of 15 or more, 40 cents a set. 


“Food as Children See It,” a 16 mm color 
motion picture with sound, was produced under the 
technical direction of Miriam E. Lowenberg and is 
suitable for presentation to high school and college 
home economics classes as well as parent and other 
adult groups. The film features a talk by Dr 
Lowenberg to mothers of young children and 
explains the ideal meal for presehool children, 
suggests solutions to chifd-feeding problems, and 
demonstrates menu planning and food preparation 
which will improve child health, showing that 
“meai times can be happy times.” The film is 
obtainable on short period loan without charge 
except for postage from Department of Public 
Services, General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Three excellent booklets on human relations 
and one on health are on the list of new booklets 
offered by Science Research Associates. 

“Making and Keeping Friends,” a Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet, gives young people an intelligent 
view of the place of friendships in their lives and 
explains what some of the pitfalls might be in 
learning to choose and make friends. The author 
is William C. Menninger, MD, general secretary 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 

“Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along” is 
directed at parents and answers such questions as 
“Should we interfere, or should we let them solve 
their own problems?” It can also help teachers 
understand pupils whose problems derive from 
sibling rivalries. It is a Better Living Booklet 
prepared with the staff of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America by Helen W. Puner. 

“Getting Along with Parents,” a Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklet, is a switch from the usual 
publication which tells parents how to understand 


children and gives insight into why parents must 
do certain things that are annoying to teen-agers. 
The author, Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, super- 
visor of parent education in the Baltimore Public 
Schools, has geared the book well to her teen-age 
readers. 

“Your Children’s Health: a Handbook for Par- 
ents and Teachers” tells how to develop wholesome 
health attitudes in children and gives information 
on growth processes. The explanation of the part 
that proper food plans have in maintaining child 
health is apropos in this book, as well as the sec- 
tions on children’s illnesses and practical safety 
measures. The author is J. Roswell Gallagher, MD. 

Each book is priced at 40 cents and may be 
ordered from Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Special quan- 
tity discounts are made. 


“Guiding Youth in Home Living in the Chicago 
Public Schools” is a 40-page brochure explaining 
the philosophy and plan of the home economics 
courses offered there. Though it is intended for 
improving public understanding of home economics, 
it will be of interest to all educators and its attrac- 
tive photographs could help influence pupils to 
elect home economics courses. Authors of the 
brochure are Mary Mark Sturm, director, and 
M. Ruth Krause, supervisor, division of home 
economics, Chicago Publie Schools. Copies are 
available free from Division of Home Economics, 
Chicago Board of Education, Room 660, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


“The People Versus Inflation,” an educational 
resource unit for secondary schools, was prepared 
on the recommendation of national educational 
leaders and was printed by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The two parts of the unit are entitled 
“Content Material” and “Teaching Aids.” Free 
copies may be requested from regional offices of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 


“Ladies’ Glovemaking,” an illustrated 14-page 
pamphlet which is a special printing of a section 
from the book “Applied Leathercraft,” gives com- 
plete instructions on fashioning hand-made gloves 
from leather. Author of the pamphlet is Virginia 
Groneman, and it may be ordered from Chas. A 
Bennett Company, Inc., Peoria 3, Illinois. Price 
50 cents. 


Measuring Your Public Relations by Herman 
D. Stein is a 48-page booklet published in 1952 by 
the National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, and available for $1.25 

This booklet, which is directed to health and 
welfare agencies, is described on the index page as 
“a guide to research problems, methods and find- 
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ings.” Mr. Stein summarizes important areas of 
the field in seven sections, plus an appendix and 
a list of selected references. The sections are en- 
titled: “Research and Public Relations,” “Informal 
Research Techniques,” “Testing Your Techniques,” 
“The Public Opinion Poll,” “Organizing the Public 
Opinion Poll,” “Basic Research in Media,” and 
“Summary Points.” 

This well-written pamphlet should be of much 
interest to the personnel of health and welfare 
agencies, public and private, as well as to com- 
mercial organizations. It points up the need for 
analyzing one’s own techniques and suggests ways 
of improving them. For instance, agencies can 
discover the attitudes with which people come to 
them by making detailed recordings of intake inter- 
views. A concentrated study of such interviews can 
then be made and results used for determining 
training needs of an agency’s personnel. The sec- 
tion on “The Public Opinion Poll” should be par- 
ticularly helpful in analyzing community surveys 

This bulletin is well documented and contains 
clear, concise, and thought-provoking information 
on ways to measure an agency's public relations. 
The bibliography is excellent—Iva B. Bennett, 
Bureau of Nutrition, New York City Department 
of Health. 


The Office of Edueation, Federal Security 
Agency, has prepared a small picture booklet en- 
titled “The 6 R’s” which points up the need for 
more and better schools and teachers for the in- 
creased child population. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents, with 
25 per cent discount on orders of 100 or more 
delivered to the same address. 

“Over Forty and Looking for a Job?” 
title of a helpful leaflet which tells concisely what 
the facts are regarding the types of positions that 
would be open to a woman over forty and gives 
pointers to improve her chances of obtaining the 


is the 


job she wants. In addition, it explains how social 
security credits may be earned at any age. As 
leaflet 13 of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, it may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Beverage quality of dry skim milk can be 
determined simply and relatively quickly by a new 
procedure developed by Harold Salwin of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces and described at the June 1952 an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Food Technologists 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The method involves 
color measurement of soluble whey protein content 
without the necessity for the time-consuming lac- 
tose removal operation. (Lactose has formerly in- 
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terfered with accuracy of measurement.) Instead 
of removing lactose, more is added in such a way 
as to establish a standard error which is accurately 
compensated for by a calibration curve. 


The revised edition of “Low Cost Therapeutic 
Diets” was prepared in nontechnical language 
especially for the use of physicians and medical 
agencies caring for patients with low incomes or for 
those who are receiving assistance from welfare 
agencies. The diets given represent recommenda- 
tions of a committee of dietitians and nutritionists 
affiliated with such agencies and are approved by 
the Chicago Medical Society. Order by title from 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 123 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. Price 40 


cents 


“Guides for Arrangement of Urban Family 
Kitchens” is a 100-page bulletin developed after 
exhaustive observation of the number of trips and 
resulting travel distances for meal preparation of 
present-day families. The authors state in their 
summary that “many factors need to be considered 
before these guides should be applied in an indi- 
vidual home,” but they draw conclusions on the 
frequency of use and the relationships of different 
work areas. Charts and outlines in the booklet help 
the reader to understand the many considerations 
involved. Authors are Mary Koll Heiner, associate 
professor, and Rose E. Steidl, research associate, 
department of the economics of the household and 
household management, New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. Orders for 
this guide, Experiment Station Bulletin 878, should 
be addressed to Mailing Room, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Enclose 25 cents 

Public Housing—why it is needed, what the 
costs are, and who pays for it—is explained in a 
recent publication of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. This is a 50-page multilithed compilation 
of facts taken from many sources and organized 
to answer specific questions. The booklet is obtain- 
able free from the Information Branch, Public 
Housing Administration, Washington 25, D.C. Re- 


quest by title, “Reference and Source Material 


(January 1952).” 


“The Blue Book of 16 mm Films” lists 7,000 
films grouped according to subject matter and gives 
descriptions and sources. Among the groups are 
“Arts and Crafts,” “Education,” “Geography and 
Travel,” “Home Economics and Etiquette,” “Hu- 
man Relations and Guidance,” “International Un- 
derstanding,” “Physiology and Health,” and others 
A new edition of this catalog is prepared each year, 
and it may be ordered by the title given above 
from Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Price $1.50 
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Practically all the 
3.5 Million Newborns 


can be started 
(and kept) 


on Citrus this year 


Newborns can safely be given citrus juice (%4 oz. at 
first) as soon as any food in addition to milk is 
permitted. Even at three weeks of age, orange juice 
is virtually non-allergenic. In the rare instances of 
sensitivity, gentle reaming of the juice—or the use of 
specially prepared frozen concentrate—to avoid 
contamination with peel oil, usually 
obviates any reaction. 
With postmortem studies showing evidence of scurvy 
ten times as frequently as it was observed clinically, 
more than ever it is apparent that children must be 
guarded vitamin C-wise to insure adequate 
growth and development. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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“The Heart of the Home” is a booklet offering 
help to all homemakers in applying principles of 
time and energy saving learned during the develop- 
ment of the “Heart Kitchen” for handicapped 
homemakers in 1948 by Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth and 
her co-workers. The information on simplified 
work methods and improved kitchen planning is 
well organized and clearly given with the aid of 
drawings and photos. The 27-page booklet may be 
ordered from the American Heart Association, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


Aid in appraising one’s own department of 
education can be found in a new publication of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, titled 
“The Personnel of State Departments of Educa- 
tion.” The data given are from all 48 states and 
picture the status of professional personnel in the 
various departments. They also point out trends, 
common elements of development, and basie prob- 
lems vet requiring solution. The booklet may be 
ordered by number, Office of Education Mise. No 
16, from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
30 cents. 


“Money Management Booklets” are replacing 
the former “Better Buymanship” booklets of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, writes Leone Ann Heuer, 
director of the consumer education department of 
that organization. A new one in the series issued 
in October was “Money Management, Your Home 
Furnishings Dollar.” Issued last spring was “Money 
Management, Your Food Dollar.” “Consumer 
Credit Facts for You” is also new and describes 
tvpes of credit available, together with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and lists state and 
federal legislation which regulates lending and bor- 
rowing. There are now 10 booklets in the “Money 
Management” series, and they may be purchased 
for 10 cents each, or the series of 10 may be ordered 
all together as the “Money Management Library” 
in an attractive box for $1 

To the filmstrip series of Household Finance Cor- 
poration has been added “How to Stretch Your 
Food Dollars,” a 35 mm filmstrip lecture requiring 
25 minutes with prepared script to be read as the 
film is shown. The film may be borrowed for one 
week with no expense to the borrower except return 
postage. Reservations for the film should be made 
one week in advance. For further information, or 
to order educational materials mentioned here, write 
to: Consumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


New “Outlook” booklets of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, are: “The Out- 


look for Women as Food-Service Managers and 


Supervisors,” Home Economics Occupations Series 
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Bulletin No. 234-2, and “The Outlook for Women 
as Physical Therapists,” Medical Services Series 
Bulletin No. 203-1, Revised. The first-mentioned 
booklet places emphasis upon the importance of 
thorough home economics training as an aid to 
rapid advancement in quantity food service and 
also gives a picture of the possibilities for the per- 
son seeking advancement to a managerial position 
through coming up through the ranks. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau has done a good, thorough job of re- 
porting and interpretation, with the result that it 
has given an accurate picture of the hard work 
and special abilities that are necessary for success 
in the field and has also shown the unlimited op- 
portunities in many different kinds of quantity 
feeding operations. 

An equally comprehensive study of requirements 
for and opportunities in physical therapy is given 
in the second booklet. As in the field discussed 
above, the demand far exceeds the supply, but the 
opportunities for. advancement are not so great 
The educational requirements for this work are 
well defined, and a list of accredited schools for 
training in physical therapy is given. 

Both booklets have more than 50 pages packed 
with information and are priced at 20 cents each. 
Order by name and number from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


An AHEA member in New York City viewed 
the group of 82 colored slides titled “Homemaking 
for Moderns” by Fred Block and reports that they 
are “very worth while.” She recommends them for 
classes in architecture, housing, and house furnish- 
ing. They are available on loan to anyone in New 
York City from the Museum of Modern Art Li- 
brary, 11 West 53d Street, New York 19, N. Y., or 
the complete set may be purchased for $61.50 from 
Dr. Block Color Productions, 1309 North Genesee 
Avenue, Hollywood 46, California. The single 
slides in cardboard mounts may be obtained for $1, 
They may 
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or in lots of 25 or more at 90 cents each 
be viewed at the Museum of Modern Art 
the slides may be requested from the Museum of 
Modern Art Library, and purchase orders should be 
addressed to Dr. Block’s Hollywood studio. (See 
addresses above ' 

“Homemaking for Moderns” illustrates the rela- 
tionship of the house and site on which it is placed 
and the relationship between the outside and the 
inside design of the house, though most of the slides 
illustrate the operative units of the house of today, 
such as the work center, the dining space, “fluid” 
living room, and the functional areas for sleeping, 
bathing, and playing; other slides deal with storage 
space, connecting space, and arrangements for out- 
door living. The comments that are provided with 
each slide help tell how to obtain an integrated 


arrangement suited to present-day living 
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MAINE 
SARDINES 


GIVE YOU MORE PROTEIN 
PENNY FOR PENNY 


Today, Maine Sardines offer you high nutrition at new 
lower prices. 

According to research conducted by two leading 
universities, Maine Sardines contain the same protein 
value as beef with a high content of essential amino 
acids . . . vitamins A and D, Calcium, Riboflavin, 
Phosphorus and Iron. 

To maintain their high quality, Maine Sardines are 
packed in modern sanitary plants under rigid Govern- 
ment inspection . . . using the purest vegetable salad 
oils, tomato and mustard sauces. 

With Maine Sardines, you can make quickly and 
easily scores of economical, protein-packed main dishes, 
sandwiches, snacks and salads. To meet daily protein 
requirements more economically, feature Maine Sar- 
dines in your meal planning. 


Remember the name— MAINE 
For sardine value you won't forget 


THE LOW-COST HIGH PROTEIN FOOD 
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News Notes 





GENERAL 


Bessie Mae Allen has retired as di- 
rector of home economics at Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, after 39 
years on the staff. She will continue 
to live in Stevens Point. Her successor 
is Rita Youmans, formerly on the staff 
of Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg. 

Also retired from the faculty of Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point, is 
Helen Meston, who had been a member 
of the staff since 1920. She has been 
succeeded by Doris V. Davis, recently 
of Batesville, Indiana. 

Christine Heller, who recently com- 
pleted research on the vitamin potency 
of seal and walrus oil for her doctorate 
at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in foods in Alaska, a 
position maintained co-operatively by 
the Extension Service of the University 
of Alaska and the Fishery Research 
Laboratory at Ketchican. 

Helen P. Hostetter, professor of 
technical journalism and director of 
home economics journalism at Kansas 
State College, is spending her sabbati- 
eal leave with the Curtis Publications 
in Philadelphia 

Esther Johnson, formerly on the 
staff of St. Olaf College, has been ap- 
pointed district supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for the northeast area 
of Indiana. She succeeds Mrs. Marie 
Ringle, who resigned a year ago to join 
the staff of the State Department of 
Vocational Education in Boise, Idaho 

Amy Kelly, former state home dem- 
onstration leader in Missouri, Kansas, 
and Idaho, was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree by South 
Dakota State College at its 1952 spring 
commencement. She was cited for her 
pioneer work in developing the exten- 
sion programs of first Idaho and then 
Kansas as well as her later work in 
Missouri, where she contributed to the 
development of the program known as 
balanced farming, in which husband 
and wife, together, replan both farm 
and home with the help and guidance 
of both agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents 





Six of the Farm Foundation scholar- 
ships awarded annually to eight of the 
country’s agricultural extension work- 
ers were granted for the academic year 
1952-53 to the following home econo- 
mists: Charline Lindsay, 4-H Club 
agent in the Missouri Extension Serv- 
ice, for graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Evelyn Morrow, dis- 
trict home supervisor in the Minnesota 
Extension Service, for study at the 
University of Chicago; and Leonora 
Anderson, southeast district agent in 
the Georgia Extension Service, Dorothy 
Gentry, 4-H Club agent in the Ken- 
tucky Extension Service, Lucile Hieser, 
home economics 4-H specialist in the 
Illinois Extension Service, and Velma 
McGaugh, assistant state leader of 4-H 
Club work in the Kansas Extension 
Service, all of whom are studying at 
Cornell University 

Margaret I. Liston has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
home management at Iowa State Col- 
lege to succeed Paulena Nickell, who 
on January 1 will become dean of the 
faculty of Lindenwood College, St 
Charles, Missouri. Dr. Liston has been 
a professor in the home management 
department at Iowa State College 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead, former 
home economies and food editor of the 
Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution, has 
joined the staff of Colonial Stores, In- 
corporated, as home economies direc- 
tor. She expects to establish a new 
consumer relations service for this 350- 
store group with emphasis on helping 
homemakers make the most of their 
food dollars 

Mrs. Azalea Sager ended 20 years of 
service to the homemakers of Oregon 
when she resigned as state home eco- 
nomics extension leader at Oregon State 
College on October 1. Before going to 
Oregon, she was clothing specialist with 
the South Dakota Extension Service 
and home agent in San Diego County, 
California. 

The first training in subject matter 
given by Mrs. Sager in Oregon was to 
a handful of women—‘ project leaders” 
in Josephine County in 1933. In 1951, 
8,713 homemakers voluntarily served 
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as project leaders and received train- 
ing in various aspects of home econom- 
ics. From 1932 to 1951, her exten- 
sion staff expanded from 6 home agents 
and 3 state staff members to 39 county 
home agents and 15 state staff mem- 
bers 

Mrs. Sager has been succeeded by 
Frances Clinton, former state home 
economic extension agent at Oregon 
State College. Miss Clinton is a vice- 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Sue Taylor, recently home economist 
with the American International Asso- 
ciation in Venezuela and Brazil, is now 
extension and education specialist in 
home economics in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations in the U. 8 
Department of Agriculture. She has 
succeeded Mena Hogan, who has re- 
turned to her former position as field 
agent in the southern states in the 
U.S. Extension Service 

Virginia Hoyt Weaver, a mem- 
ber of the home economics department 
of the University of Illinois since 1921, 
died on September 9. She had been on 
leave because of illness since 1949. 

In recognition of Florence Wilcox, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at William Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, the home economics lab- 
oratory is being refurnished and re- 
decorated by home economics gradu- 
ates 

(4 new program in retailing which 
combines work in the areas of textiles 
and clothing with business and eco- 
nomics courses has been announced by 
Illinois Institute of Technology as have 
work-study programs, both in retailing 
ind in food service, for students wish- 
ing to earn while they learn 

“Modern Trends in Curriculum 
Planning in Homemaking Education” 
was the theme of the vocational teach- 
ers conference sponsored in Indiana by 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction under the guidance of Hor- 
tense Hurst and by Purdue University 
under the guidance of Muriel MecFar- 
land. Marie Dirks of Illinois State 
Norma! University was a consultant 

“Simple Accents for Attractive 
Classrooms” and “Food Snacks for 
Children” 
sion-demonstration groups during an 


were presented by diseus- 


Elementary Conference sponsored by 
the education department of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
on September 27 in which the home 
economics department took part 
“Careers in Home Economics” js the 
title of Bulletin No. 23 of the School 
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of Home Economics of Kansas State 
College, which deseribes and illustrates 
careers within the home economics field 
that 
home economics training 

“Improving Leadership™ the 
theme of the Future Homemakers of 
America Work Conference held during 
July at Northwestern 
Natchitoches, 


district officers 


have appeal for students with 


was 


State College, 


Louisiana, for state and 
“Improving the Family Centered 
Homemaking Program” was the theme 
of the home economics section of the 
fourth annual Vocational Conference 
held in June at Louisiana State Univer- 
Esther Prevey, chairman of the 
Family Life Division in the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Public was leader 

The Ellen H. Richards 
the 
transferred on September 1, 1952, 
from the ind 
Physics to the department of cloth- 


sity 


Schools, 
Institute at 
State College 


Pennsylvania was 


School of Chemistry 


ing and textiles in the School of Home 
Mary P. 


cently of the University of Tennessee, 


Economics Shelton, re- 


has been director of 


Institute 


appointed 


INTERNATIONAL 

Mrs. Ingrid Osvald-Jacobsson, prin- 
cipal assistant secretary of the Royal 
Board of Vocational Education in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and a former mem- 
the Swedish Parliament, 


ber of was 


honor guest at a dinner given at Pierre's | 


in Washington, D. C., on 
(merican 


Restaurant 
October 3 by members of the 
Home 
Washington Mrs 


Jacobsson has been visiting both voca- 


Economics Association in 


irea. Since then 


tional schools in various 


United States that offer home 


parts of 
econom- 
and universi- 


ies training and colleges 


ties to observe their methods of home | 
December | 


economics imstruction. On 


home eco- 


American Voca- 


She 


3 she will speak to the 
nomics division of the 


Assoc! 
her husband expect to sai 


tional ition in Boston 


| for Sweden 
on December 6 

Extension 
Karachi, 


Loa Davis of the U. S 


who has been in 
since February 1952 
the Ford Foundation 
work connected with the establishment 


Serv ice, 
Pakistan, 


auspices of 


under 


economics in 
Hebert 
She is continu- 


of a college of home 
Pakistan, Mrs 
field on September 30 


ing her work in Karachi 


became 


Lucile Reynolds, who has been in 
Formosa on a Mutual Ad- 
ministration assignment since the fall 
of 1951, left that early 


Security 


country in 
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for weight-control diets... 


uy these doliviou 


LOW-CALORIE COOKIES 


make 
easy f° 


“~ 


Non-Caloric 
Sweetener 

for 
Sugar-Restricted 
Diets 


\.ftully 


SUCARYL 


sweetened with 


(CYCLAMATE, ABB OTT) 


@ You save 34 calories per cookie, simply by 
using SUCARYL in place of sugar. SUCARY! 
itself contains no calories, yet adds a sugar- 
like sweetness that is unchanged by cooking, 
baking or canning . . . and there’s no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. When planning 
diabetic or reducing diets, remember SuCARYI 
for sweet-taste appeal without calories. 


Available at drug stores in 

both tablet and liquid forms 

SEND FOR RECIPE—The nut cookies shown here 
plus many other Sucaryi-sweetened recipes, are in 
free booklet, Calorie Saving Recipes.” 
booklet and samples of Sucanyt 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 


For copies of 
see 6 oupon section 


or write 








ind 


for | 


Whit- | 





For a 


Order now 


1600 Twentieth Street. N. W. 





Chirstmas Gof 


For the home economist who “has everything” 


Why not give a copy of the 


AHEA SAGA 


By Keturah E. Baldwin 


Price $2 


American Home Economics Association 


Washington 9. D. C. 
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October. She is returning to the United 
States by way of Asia and Europe and 
expects to reach this country in early 
December. 

“Home Production jn Farm Families 
of Cass County, Nebraska” was the 
title of the thesis presented by Jean- 
ette P. Burema of The Netherlands, 
AHEA’s 1951-52 Helen W. Atwater in- 
ternational fellow at the University of 
Nebraska, in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for the degree of Master of 
Science. Miss Burema returned to her 
homeland in September. 

Mrs. Rose Bopojorus of the staff of 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute in 
India is getting training and experience 
at the University of Illinois under a co- 
operative faculty exchange program be- 
tween the two institutions. 

Lada Sibunruang (Mrs. Ratagasi- 
koru) of Bangkok, Thailand, who re- 
ceived bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of architecture degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chulalongkorn, has enrolled 
at Kansas State College to study in- 
terior decoration under a grant from 
the AAUW for graduate work. 

Helen Ger Olson of the Kansas State 
Board of Health discussed “The Dieti- 
tian in Public Health” at the first In- 
ternational Dietetic Congress in Am- 
sterdam from July 7 through 11 

Karen Pehrson, Swedish weaver, re- 
turned to Alaska to conduct summer 
session classes in weaving at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. She expects to spend 
the winter in Casablanca and Sweden 
but has promised to return to Alaska 
for the next summer session 

Iva June Sproul, Alaska’s Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange delegate, 
spent the summer in France with two 
farm families. Upon her return, she 
will resume her duties at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. As 4 major inter- 
national project the Association opened 
the fall season with a tea on October 
3 at the Embassy of Pakistan. Begum 
Ali, wife of the Ambassador of Paki- 
stan, graciously opened the Embassy 
for the tea in the interest of the women 
of her country. 

Proceeds from the event will be pre- 
sented by the Association to the col- 
lege of home economics now being 
established in Pakistan (see the June 
1952 Journat or Home Economics, 
page 466). Two AHEA members have 
been in Pakistan in connection with 
the project. 
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In the receiving line with District 
officers were Begum Ali; Mrs. Samuel 
Martin Burke, wife of the Minister of 
Pakistan; Mrs. N. A. K. Raza, wife of 
the Military Attaché; and Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary of AHEA. 

An illustrated talk on man-made 
fibers presented by Harriet Jones of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal started the 
fall program of the HEIB group. Slides 
and charts were used to demonstrate 
the outstanding characteristics and uses 
of the miracle fibers as well as their 
individual advantages. Samples of the 
fabries were visible proof of the un- 
usual textures and interesting effects 
achieved by combining two or more 
fibers in a single weave. Completed 
garments were on display to show color 
and style possibilities. 

Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Tazewell-Fulton homemox- 
ers group Is co-operating in 
cago Heart Association's “Heart « 
Home” project. Three homem. ers are 
being trained to teach cardiac worsen 
about the step-saving kitchen and 
labor-saving equipment and methods 
and, in turn, will teach the entire 
Tazewell-Fulton homemakers group as 
well as teach patients that doctors 
recommend to them. 

lowa Home Ec ies Assoc 
Consumer Education” was the theme 
of the Association’s meeting in Des 
Moines on November 7. Presentation 
of economic outlook information was 
followed by a panel discussion in which 
members of various subject matter de- 
partments—home management, home 
furnishings, textiles and clothing, and 
foods and nutrition—took part. A 
homemaker summarized the discussion 

Kansas Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association has honored Mar- 
garet M. Justin, a former president of 
the AHEA and dean of the School of 
Home Economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege, by presenting her with a life 
membership in the AHEA 

South Dakota Home Economics As- 





sociation. All twenty-five of the grad- 
uating seniors in home economics of 
South Dakota State College were 
formally initiated into AHEA at the 
1952 spring meeting of the South Da- 
kota Association in Brookings. Frances 
Urban, AHEA field secretary and presi- 
dent of Phi Upsilon Omicron, gave the 
official weleome and presented the ini- 
tiates with membership cards during 
a dinner where each girl was a guest of 
an AHEA member. This recognition of 
seniors will be an annual event of the 
state convention. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 














WANTED—‘a) CHIEF DIETI- 
TIAN; hospital group affiliated uni- 
versity medical school; duties in- 
clude serving as consultant; $6000- 
$6500. ‘(b) DIETITIAN; small 
general hospital; residential town, 
near San Francisco. (c) MAN- 
AGERS and ASSISTANT MAN.- 
AGERS; restaurant chain; oppor- 
tunities available, Midwest, South, 
Southwest. (d) FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGER to take charge dietary 
department, voluntary general hos- 
pital; fairly large size; vicinity Chi 
cago; minimum $5000. (¢) THERA- 
PEUTIC AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE DIETITIANS; 200-bed hos- 
pital affiliated with group of dis- 
tinguished specialists, on faculty 
medical school; 40-hour week; at- 
tractive city, South. (f{) ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATIVE DIETI- 
TIAN; residence hall for men, state 
university; Midwest. (g) SUPER- 
VISOR of recipe department; food 
industry; East. (h) SUPERVISOR 
of employes’ cafeteria; general hos- 
pital currently under construction, 
completion midwinter, residential 
town, East. 


MEDICAL BUREAL, Burneice 
Larson, Director, Palmolive Build 


ing, Chicago. 





AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate 
these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

. Exclusive Home Economics de- 
partment under the personal di- 
rection of Mrs Williams. 

. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 
Economists in Business.” 

5. No charge to register. Never 
any charge unless a position is 
accepted through the services of 
Kay Williams Personnel. 

. Member National Employment 
Board—Member St. Louis Em- 
ployment Board. 

. Licensed in Missouri and Illinois. 

. Write for our application form 
—No obligation. 


Kay Williama Pensonnel 


818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Abstracts from Periodicals: Education, (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult) 131, 293, 449, 725; (Higher) 54, 211, 368 
656, 803; Family Economics-Home Management, 55, 132 
212, 294, 369, 450, 657, 726, 804; Family Relations and Child 
Development, 57, 134, 214, 296, 371, 452, 659, 728, 806; 
Foods, 58, 135, 215, 297. 372, 453, 660, 729, 807; Housing 
and Household Equipment, 60, 137, 217, 299, 374, 455, 662 
731, 809; Institution Administration, 61, 138, 218, 300, 375 
456, 663, 732, 810; Nutrition, 59, 136, 216, 298, 373, 454 
661, 730, 808; Social Welfare and Public Health, 62, 139 
219. 301, 376, 457, 664, 733. 811; Textiles and Clothing, 63 
140, 220, 302, 377, 458, 665, 734, 812 

Acceptability of Monosodium Glutamate in Frankfurters 
and Pork Sausage, 284 

Accidents: Illinois Home Accident Report, 1943-50, 719 

Action for Educational Television [ed.], 648 

Adjustments of Married Students, 113 

ApotpH, Fiorence L. School and College Conference of 
Safety Council Meets, 52 

Adult Education: see Home Economics Today [A Sympo- 
sium], 405; and alse Education and Home Economics 
Education 

Affiliations [AHEA], 578 

ALEXANDER, Mancarer. The High School Clothmg Cur- 
riculum, 701 

ALEXANDER, SUZANNE, ¢f al. Sweetening Agents for Frozen 
Strawberries, 351 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
AHEA Participates in AAAS Annual Meeting, 209 

AAUW Offers. 1953-54 Fellowships [ed.], 722 

American College in Cairo, Homemaking Classes in an, 47 

American Council on Education, Annual Meeting of, 651 

American Dietetic Association [ed.], 364 

American Home Economics Association AHEA Affiliated 
with 16 Organizations [ed.], 362; AHEA Aids Program 
for Danish Visitors, 446; AHEA Announces New Publica- 
tions fed.], 443: AHEA College Clubs Advisory Com- 
mittee Meets, 210; AHEA Fellowships Awarded, 423; 
AHEA Membership Report, 8; AHEA Offers Research 
Fellowships, 684; AHEA Participates in AAAS Annual 
Meeting, 209; AHEA’s Newest College Club Founded 
at Gallaudet, 438; Annual Meeting: Atlantic City, June 
24-27, 32, 108, 190, 274, 282, 338, 424. 508-512; Annual 
Meeting Exhibits, 328; Association Business Reports, 515- 
580; Association Plans for 1953 Annual Meeting [ed.], 798; 
Auditor's Statement, 654-655; Bring Membership Cards 
to Annual Meeting [ed.], 443; Budget for 1952-53, 571; 
College Clubs Active in AHEA Annual Meeting, 514; 
The Consumer Interests Committee Meets, 52; Eight 
Persons Become Life Members of AHEA, 571; Election 


American Home Economics Association (Continued) 

of AHEA Officers This Month led.], 286; Elections Com- 
mittee Counts AHEA Votes [ed.], 362; Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert Named to 4-H Clubs Council [ed.], 50; Exec- 
utive Committee Meeting, 172; Exhibits and Films at 
Annual Meeting [ed.], 443; Fall Meeting Dates of Affili- 
ated State Associations (1952-53), 580; Family Economics 

Home Management Conference, 271; Finnish Associa- 

tion Affiliated with AHEA, 52; High Lights of the 43d 
Annual Meeting of the AHEA, 510; Honorary Member- 
ships Conferred on Mrs. Gilbreth and Mrs. Sayre, 504; 
Introducing New AHEA Officers, 492; Introducing Your 
New 1952-53 National Officers, 513; Legislative Program 
for 1952-53, 570; Mildred Horton to Participate in Inter- 
national Congress, 764; 1952-53 Membership Cards to Be 
Mailed in September [ed.], 443; Nominations for 1953 
Borden Award, 684; Officers and Committees [AHEA] 
1952-53, 573; “On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City,” 437; 
Orchids to Family Life Motion Picture Committee [ed.] 
50, see also Correction, 208; Pay Membership Dues 
Promptly fed.], 362; Place of Divisions and Depart- 
ments in the AHEA, 519; Plans for Action of Divisions 
ind Departments, 563-569; Presidents of Affiliated State 
Associations (1952-53), 580; Program of Work for 1952 
54, 562; Progress Report in Family Life Education, 209; 
Progress Report on AHEA Membership, 802; Proposed 
Legislative Program for 1952-53, 447; Public Relations 
Exchange, 53, 129; Resolutions from the 1952 Annual 
Meeting, 557; Scholarships Mean Lasting Friendships, 181 ; 
Seniors Become AHEA Members, 438; Sixteen States on 
Membership Honor Roll led.], 287; Statistical Report 
of State Associations, 572; Treasurer and Investment 
Committee, From the, 521; Tribute to Mildred Horton 
497; What Does AHEA Really Think? 505; Women's 
Bureau Reports on AHEA Survey [ed.], 799; You Will 
Be the AHEA, 355; see also AHEA Headquarters, Com- 
mittees [AHEA], Departments [AHEA], Divisions 
[AHEA], and Journat or Home Economics 

AHEA Affiliated with 16 Organizations [ed.], 362 

AHEA Aids Program for Danish Visitors, 446 

AHEA Announces New Publications [ed.], 443 

AHEA College Clubs Advisory Committee Meets, 210 

AHEA Dedicates Headquarters Building led.], 444 

AHEA Fellowships Awarded, 423 

AHEA Field Worker in Family Life Education: Progress 
Report in Family Life Education, 209 

AHEA Headquarters: AHEA “At Home,” 404; AHEA 
Dedicates Headquarters Building [ed.], 444; The Furnish- 
ings Committee Presents New Views of AHEA Head- 
quarters, 638; New Colored Slides of Headquarters Ready 
led.J, 798; Phi U Gives $2500 to AHEA Headquarters, 
287 


AHEA Me mbership Re port, 8 


AHEA Offers Research Fellowships, 684 


AHEA Participates in AAAS Annual Meeting, 209 
AHEA’s Newest College Club Founded at Gallaudet, 438 
American Public Health Association: “Proposed Housing 
Ordinance” Published by APHA Group [ed.], 648 

ASA Discusses Project on Hazards to Children, 210 
American State of Mind, Home Economics and the, 46 
American University Professors’ Tour in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, 272 

Amipon, Epona P. Can We Measure Up? 502 

Amsterdam, International Dietetic Congress Held in, 717 
(nperson, E. E. (and I. 8. Facerson). Ascorbic Acid Con- 
tents of Frozen Orange Concentrates as Purchased on 
Retail Markets 276 

Anperson, Myrtte J. Who Pays for Returned Goods? 
645 

Annual Meeting: Atlantic City, June 24-27; see American 
Home Economics Association 
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Annual Meeting [AHEA]) Committees, 576 Books Received (Continued) 
Annual Meeting [AHEA] Exhibits, 328 Cook's Quiz, A, 460 
Annual Meeting [AHEA] Photographs, 508-509 Crops in Peace and War, 65 
Annual Meeting [AHEA] Plans, 282 Designing Your Own Dress Patterns, 304 
Annual Meeting of American Council on Education, 651 Discipline of Well-Adjusted Children, 738 
Annual Meeting of Finnish Association, 649 Electric Blender Recipes, 670 
Annual! Meeting of National Council on Family Relations, Elementary Economics, 66 
801 Elements of Clothing Construction, 670 
Appearance as a Factor in Social Acceptance, Personal, 710 Evervone Can Paint Fabrics, 814 
Apret, Wituiam D. International Co-operation on Stand- Family, The, 141 
ardization of Textile Testing Methods, 773 Family Pleasure Chest, The, 222 
Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding Grandmothers as Ex- Family Scrapbook, The, 222 
pressed by Granddaughters, 340 Film and Education, 738 
Arkansas State Meeting, Two Executive Decisions of [ed.], Food and Nutrition, 460 
363 Food and You, 65 
Army Dietetic Interns, New Program for [ed.], 648 Food Becomes You, 378 
Art Courses, Evaluating the Need for, 445 Food for Home Use—Producing and Conserving, 222 
Art Division [AHEA], Reports, 530, 563 Food Processing, 142 
Ascorbic Acid Contents of Frozen Orange Concentrates as Furnishing Your Home, 221 
Purchased on Retail Markets, 276 Girl's Daily Life, The, 303 
Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 515-580 Good Salad Book, 670 
Association [AHEA] Plans for 1953 Annual Meeting [ed.] Growing in the Older Years, 303 
798 Growing Up, 221 
AvienzA, Marta Fe G. (and Trinimap. Tarrosa-Susrpo) Growing Up in an Anxious Age, 668 
Philippine Association Holds Biennial Convention, 801 Guidance in a Rural Community, 735 
Atlantic City Meeting of AHEA: see American Home Helen Brown's Holiday Cook Book, 814 
Economies Association Helen Brown's West Coast Cook Book, 382 
Atlantic City, 1952, 508-509 Holiday Book of Food and Drink, 814 
\uditor’s Statement and Certificate [AHEA], 654, 655 Home Furnishings, 303 
Homes with Character, 459 
8 How to Beautify Your Home with Color, 382 
Baker, Mitprep A. Opportunities in College Food Service, How to Clean Everything, 738 
124 In the Very Name of Christmas,” 814 
Baking Pan: Effects of the Size and Shape of the Baking Insects, The Yearbook of Agriculture 1952, 813 
Pan on the Quality of Shortened Cakes, 115 Introductory Chemistry, 65 
Baking Procedures: Effect of the Method of Fat and Water It's Mine! 459 
Incorporation on the Average Shortness and the Uni- Know Your Fabrics, 304 
formity of Tenderness of Pastry, 707 Know Your Merchandise, 64 
Barroot, DororHy (and Mary Inez Mann). Evaluating Manual for Textile Buying, A, 382 
the Need for Art Courses, 445 Many Lives of Modern Woman, The, 736 
Bases for Rural Home Sewing Centers, 110 Martha Logan's Meat Cook Book, 460 
Beate, Witma. Seniors Become AHEA Members, 438 Meat for the Table, 141 
Behavior: The Dating Behavior of College Freshmen and Mental Hygiene in Teaching, 141 
Sophomores, 278 Modern Dietary Treatment, 814 
Beinert, Frepertca L. Growth on Cereal and Milk Diet, New York Cookbook, 670 
119 New World Wide Cook Book, The, 222 
Bin key, Martrua, ef al. Tulsa Home Economics Club Nutrition for Health, 65 
Has Scholarship Plan, 360 Nutrition Manual for Nurses, Volume I—Nutrition and 
Biological Value of Proteins, The Effect of Heat on the, Cookery, 142 
761 Occupational Information, 66 
Blanching: Is Blanching Necessary When Vegetables Are Occupational Outlook Handbook, 66 
to Be Kept in Frozen Storage a Month or Less? 33 Pickling and Preserving, 460 
Bonp, Heten Jupy. Work Conference on the Family in Popular Mechanics Build-It-Yourself Ranch-type House, 
the Defense Decade, 724 670 
Bonpe, Rutu L. Inflation Is Your Problem, 91 Preparing for Marriage, 64 
Books Received Proble ms of College and University Administr ron 813 
Alice Ravenhill—The Memoirs of an Educational Pio- Quantity Buying Guides, 382 
neer, 378 Quantity Recipes from Meals for Many, 460 
Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. The. 142 Qui k and Easy Meals for Two, 670 
Child and His Play, The: A Planning Guide for Parents Ravenhill, Alice: see Alice Ravenhill, 378 
and Teachers, 814 . Social Welfare Forum, 1951, The, 382 
‘hildren Who Hate, 666 Social Work Education in the United States 
‘hild’s Book of Sewing, 304 Solving the High Cost of Eating, 670 
‘ollege Women Who Express Futility, 380 Spirit and Philosophy of Extension Work, The 
‘olor in Dress (For Dark-Skinned Peoples), 459 Study of Rural Society, 813 
‘ommunity Planning for Human Services, 666 Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Individual 
‘ommunity Services for Older Peopl The Chicago Analysis, 814 
Plan, 666 Tailoring for the Family, 304 
“onsumer Buying, 221 Twixt the Cup and the Lip, 735 
‘ooking for Two, 142 Understanding Children’s Play, 736 
‘ooking with Magic, 738 Understanding Group Behavior of Boys ar 
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Books Received (Continued) 

United States Government Organization Manual 1951-52 
66 

Vegetable Cookery, 670 
Ways to Improve Your Personality, 64 

Borden Award, Nominations for 1953, 684 

Bread, Standards Issued for Five Varieties of [ed.], 
648 

Bring Membership Cards to Annual Meeting [ed.], 443 

Bronk, Dertev W. The Worth of an Individual, 493 

Brooks, Mary L. (and Acres Reason O_msteap). Teen- 
Agers Enjoy Lunchroom Course, 331 

Brown, Sara ANN. You Will Be the AHEA, 355; (and 
Marcaret Rexroap). Bases for Rural Home Sewing Cen- 
ters, 110 

Braucuer, Orca P. Preview of 1952 Annual Meeting, 32 

Bryant, ExizanetnH Cooner, et al. The Effect of Home- 
applied and Factory-applied Finishes on Laboratory Per- 
formance of Cotton Chambray, 634 

Budget [AHEA], 571 

BurcKHALTER, CaroLyN. DePauw's College Club Takes to 
the Air, 437 

BHNHE Reporting, The, 721, 797; see also Journat Adds 
New Feature This Month [ed.], 722 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 525 

Business-sponsored Teaching Aids Studied [ed.], 444 

Butter, Marcy. Sara Baughman, President, 513 

Byers, Nancy W. I Worked in a Restauraty, 356 


( 


‘afeterias, A Comparative Study of Labor Costs in Three 
School, 430 

‘airo, Homemaking Classes in an American College in 
47 

‘akes: Effect of the pH of Two Fruits on the Requirement 
of Chemical Leavening Agents for Cakes, 201; Effects of 
the Size and Shape of the Baking Pan on the Quality 
of Shortened Cakes, 115 

‘an We Measure Up? 502 

‘“anNON, Kennetu L. Personal Appearance as a Factor 
in Social Acceptance, 710 

“ARE Joins WHO in Medical Aid Program [ed.], 208 

‘areer Week in Pittsburgh, 448 

‘areers: Career Week in Pittsburgh, 448; Homemaking 
ind Job Combine, 205; My Career in Family Life Edu- 
cation, 45; Occupation: Home Economics Teaching, 283; 
Opportunities in College Food Service, 124; see also 
Occupational Guidance 

‘aribbean, Home Economies in the, 765 

“ARLETON, Freperica B. National Conference on Equal 
Pay for Women, 652 

“aRLSON, IRENE. Personal Appearance as a Factor in Social 
Acceptance, 710 

‘ereal and Milk Diet, Growth on, 119 

‘ereal Enrichment and Diets of Farm Sharecropper Fami- 
hes, 433 

‘hambray, The Effect of Home-applied and Factory- 
ipphed Finishes on Laboratory Performance of Cotton 
634 

‘hange in News Notes in the Journat [ed.], 286 

“HapMAN, ArpeNntA. Standards for Performance of Rayons 
[A Symposium], 28 

“HaRLeY, Heven. Effects of the Size and Shape of the 
Baking Pan on the Quality of Shortened Cakes, 115 
‘hild Study for Homemaking Classes, 103 

‘hildhood Group to Meet in Florida [ed.], 798 

‘hildren: see Family Relations and Child Development 
‘hoice of Home Economics, Factors in, 263 

“HRISTIAN, JoHNIE. Economic Advisers Meet with Con- 

sumer Advisory Group, 724; Home Economics Today 
[A Symposium], 405 


INDEX 


Curistianson, Heven. Child Study for Homemaking 
Classes, 103 

‘hristmas Clothing Gifts: Select Christmas Clothing Gifts 
with Care, 792 

‘wil Defense Registration, 684 

‘“Lason, Joy. Foods Laboratory Becomes Santa's Bake 
Shop, 790 

‘leaners Associations Ask for Labels on New Fabrics [ed.], 
722 

‘leaning Equipment, Frequency of Use of, 786 

“LEM MONS, ANNE M. (and Harrier Wituiams). Motivating 
Adolescents to Optimum Growth with the Wetzel Grid 
192 

‘lothing: see Textiles and Clothing 
‘lothing and Textiles Tour in Europe, 272 

‘lothing Construction Courses, Student and Teacher Co- 
operation in, 101 

‘lothing Preferences of Stout Women, 794 

‘oLe, Berry Ives, et al. Precooked Frozen Vegetables, 199 

‘ollege Clubs, 44, 122, 204, 282, 355, 437, 513, 640, 714, 790 

‘ollege Clubs Active in AHEA Annual Meeting, 514 

‘ollege Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 540, 569 

‘ollege Food Service, Opportunities in, 124 

‘ollege Students: The Dating Behavior o: College Fresh- 
men and Sophomores, 278 

‘ollege Teaching, Evaluating, 21 

‘olleges and Universities: see Home Economics Today, 405 

‘olleges and Universities Department [AHEA], Reports 
533, 566 

‘olleges, Conference on Home Economics in Smaller, 723 

‘otuieR, Mitprep B. (and Dororny D. Scorr). Vocational 
Opportunities for Negro Home Economists, 126 

‘omments on Home Economics Contributions Invited 
led.J, 129 

‘ommittees [AHEA] Personnel, 573-579; Reports: AHEA 
Health, 541; AHEA Public Relations, 542; AHEA Pub- 
lications, Advisory on, 542; Awards, 543; Budget Ad- 

BHNHE, Advisory on, 544; College 


Clubs, Advisory on, 545; Committees, 546; Consti- 


Visory on 571; 


tution and Bylaws, 546; Consumer Interests, 547 
Councilors’ Credentials, 549; Elections, 550; Evaluation 
550; Fellowship Awards, 551; Home Economics in Higher 
Education, 551; Home Safety Education, 552; Inter- 
national, 553; Investment, 521; Legislative, 554; Local 
Arrangements for 1952 Annual Meeting, 554; Membershi; 
Credentials, 555; Nominating, 555; Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund, Committee on, 556; Place of Divisions 
ind Departments in the AHEA, 519; Program for the 
1952 Annual Meeting, 556; Resolutions, 557 

‘ommunity’s Families, Meeting the, 629 

‘omparative Study of Labor Costs in Three School Cafe- 
terias, A, 430 

‘onaray, Katuertne. Home Economics Today [A Sym- 
posium |], 405 

‘onference on Home Economics and Education in Nutri- 
tion: see Home Economics in the Caribbean, 765 
‘onference on Home Economics in Smaller Colleges, 723 
‘onference on Women in the Defense Decade, 51 

‘onnor, Rutu (and Eprrn Fiuinn Hatz). The Dating 
Behavior of College Freshmen and Sophomores, 278 
‘onstitution and Bylaws [AHEA] see Committees 
{AHEA] 

‘onsumer Advisory Committee, 265 

‘onsumer Advisory Group, Economic Advisers Meet wit! 
724 

‘onsumer Interests Committee Meets, The, 52 
‘“onsumer Problems: Economic Advisers Meet with Con- 
sumer Advisory Group, 724; NCRC Gives Hints for 
Consumer Buying [ed.], 444; Who Pays for Returned 
Goods? 645; see also Family Economics-Home Manage- 


ment and Standards 
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Consumer-Retailer Council Holds Annual Meeting, 130 

Cootey, Estuer. Home Freezer Study Reported to Manu- 
facturers, 207 

Coon, Bevutan I. Annual Meeting of American Council 
on Education, 651; Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade, 51; Trends in Home Economics Enrollment, 334 

Coorer, Giavys E. International Dietetic Congress Held 
in Amsterdam, 717 

Co-operative Relationships [AHEA], 579 

Co-operative Research in Family Life, 177 

Corstn, Florence (and Exvizaserh Hansen Waricut). Fac- 
tors in Choice of Home Economics, 263 

Corduroy and Seams, Effects of Laundering on, 48 

Cormack, May N. (and Rutn Masor). Effect of the pH 
of Two Fruits on the Requirement of Chemical Leaven- 
ing Agents for Cakes, 201 

Costa Rica: Point Four Brings 4-S to Costa Rica, 266 

Cotton Chambray, The Effect of Home-applied and Fac- 
tory-applied Finishes on Laboratory Performance of, 634 

Cotton Dresses: Packaged Television Programs Available 
led.], 286 

Cotton Utilization Research at the Southern Laboratory, 48 

Cra, Hazen Tuompson. “Occupation Housewife” at 
Health Congress, 291 

Cum™uns, Ettexn. What We Can Do, 514 

CUNNINGHAM, Jacgure. Students Se!l Fashion Designs, 714 

Current Trends in Marriage Counseling, 253 

Curriculum: Studying Family Life Curriculum, 187 


Danish Visitors, AHEA Aids Program for, 446 

Dating Behavior of College Freshmen and Sophomores 
The, 278 

Davenport, Iris 
cron, 723 

Davis, Emiury C. The BHNHE Reporting, 721, 797 

Dawson, Exsie H., ef al. Home-frozen French-fried Pota- 
toes, 36; Sweetening Agents for Frozen Strawberries, 351 

Dean, Wittamay T. Maintaining Survey Co-operation 
693 

De fense Decade: Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade, 51; Home making in the Defense Decades, 13; 
Work Conference on the Family in the Defense Decade 
724 

Democratic Living, Sociodrama Teaches, 260 

Democratic Society, The Family in Our, 498 

Demonstration Home as Educational Venture, 644 

Densmore, Eveanor. Home Economics in the Ryukyus 
358 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 574; Place of Divisions 
and Departments in the AHEA,‘519; Reports: College 
Clubs, 540, 569; Colleges and Universities, 533, 566; Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Adult Education, 534, 567; Ex- 
tension Service, 535, 567; Farmers Home Administration 
536, 567; Home Economics in Business, 537, 567; Home 
Economics in Institution Administration, 538, 568; Home- 
making, 538, 568; Research, 539, 568; Social Welfare and 
Public Health, 539, 569 

DePauw’s College Club Takes to the Air, 437 

Dicktns, Dororny (and Otive SHeets). Cereal Enrich- 
ment and Diets of Farm Sharecropper Families, 433 

Diet: Fat or Lean? Choose Your Diet, 719 

Dietetic Association Holding Photo Contest [ed.], 364 

Dietetic Congress Held in Amsterdam, International, 717 

Dietetic Interns, New Program for Army [ed.], 648 

Dietitian’s Food Notes from Assignment in Peru, 718 

Diets of Farm Sharecropper Families, Cereal Enrichment 
and, 433 

Dimensional Changes of Ten Rayon Fabrics, 795 

Divisions {[AHEA] Officers, 573-574; Place of Divisions 
and Departments in the AHEA, 519; Reports: Art, 530 


Professional Work of Phi Upsilon Omi- 


De ce mbe r 1952 


Divisions L[AHEA] (Continued) 
563; Family Economics-Home Management, 530, 563; 
Family Relations and Child Development, 531, 564; 
Food and Nutrition, 532, 565; Housing and Household 
Equipment, 532, 565; Textiles and Clothing, 533, 565 

Docket of Letters with “What's the Answer?” [ed.], 129 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1950-51 
Part III, 39 

Dowpen, Winnie. Here Is Patsy Winkler, 513; North- 
western State College Chosen College of the Month, 357 

Doyie, Parricia. Annual Meeting Plans, 282 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dresstar, Martua E., et al. Effect of the Method of Fat 
ind Water Incorporation on the Average Shortness and 
the Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry, 707 

DuBots, May [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 40 

Dynamic Supervision, 415 

E 

Eating. The Psychological Aspects of, 325 

Economic Advisers Meet with Consumer Advisory Group 
724 

Economic Responsibilities of Families—Increasing or Di- 
minishing? 616 

EpptemMan, Geracorne Vanpacripe (and Onerra W. Prerce) 
Dynamic Supervision, 415 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report of, 527 

Editor's Mail, From the, 67, 143, 223, 305, 384, 462, 581 
672, 740, 815 

Edueation: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Adult) 131, 293, 449, 725: (Higher) 54, 211, 
368, 656, 803; Action for Educational Television Led.], 648; 
Busine ss-sponsored Te i“ hing Aids Studied led.] 444; 
Comments on Home Economics Contributions Invited 
led.J, 129; Demonstration Home as Educational Venture 
644; Dynamic Supervision, 415; Evaluating College Teach- 

Evaluating the Need for Art Courses, 445; 

Fourth Inter-American Seminar, 780; Home Economics 

ind the American State of Mind, 46; International 

Childhood Edueation Group Formed led.], 362; Meeting 

the Community's Families, 629; New Course on Inter- 

national Food Problems, 361; Oklahoma Extension Serv- 

we Uses Television, 284; Opportunities for Special Sum- 

mer Study leds.], 288, 364; Packaged Television Pro- 

grams Available [ed.], 286; Proposal for the Direction 

of Family Life Research in the Next Decade, 23; Rol 

of Edueation in National Defense Effort [led.], 364; 

School and College Conference of Safety Council Meets 

52; Sociodrama Teaches Democratic Living, 260; see also 


ing, 21 


Family Centered Teaching, Family Life Education, and 
Home Economics Education 

Effect of Heat on the Biolog il Value of Proteins The 
761 

Effect of Home-applied and Factory-applied Finishes on 
Laboratory Performance of Cotton Chambray, 634 

Effect of Sterilization Procedures on Physical Prope rhies ol 
Fabrics Containing Fibrous Proteins, 195 

Effect of the Method of Fat and Water Incorporation on 
the Average Shortness and the Uniformity of Tender- 
ness of Pastry, 707 

Effect of the pH of Two Fruits on the Requirement of 
Chemical Leavening Agents for Cakes, 201 

Effects of Laundering on Corduroy and Seams, 48 

Effects of the Size and Shape of the Baking Pan on the 
Quality of Shortened Cakes, 115 

Eocert, Patricia. Theory and Practice, 357 

Egypt: Homemaking Classes in an American College in 
Cairo, 47 

EHRENKRANZ, Frorence, ef al. Stored Foods in a Home 
Freezer Operated at Fluctuating Temperature, 441 


Frever, ANNe G. (and Katudrtne W. Hares). A Com- 
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parative Study of Labor Costs in Three School Cafe- Family Happiness and Unity, Factors in, 413 

terias, 430 Family in Our Democratic Society, The, 498 
ighth International Congress on Home Economics, 38; Family Influences on Personality, 767 

see also Mildred Horton to Participate in International Family Life: Co-operative Research in Family Life 
Congress, 764; Work Begun on 1953 International Con- trengthening Ethical and Spiritual Values in 

gress [ed.], 647 513: see also Strengthening Fundamental Valu 
lection of AHEA Officers This Month [ed.], 286 
lections Committee Counts AHEA Votes [ed.], 362 ‘an if or High School Seniors, 439 

nentarv and Secondary Schools: see Home Economics ni if tion: Family Life Class for High Sel 

[A Symposium], 405 r 3 ‘areer in Family Life Education, 45 

nentary, Secondar nd Adult Education Department ogre eport ul ife Education, 209; Study- 
[AHEA], Reports, 534, 567 ing ! “urrk im, 187 Teachers Would 
zaheth Sweene erbe Named to 4-H Clubs Council engthen Fam iving Units, 206 

fed}. 5 l mil elations and Child Deve 
merg Maine Practices, 642 mi fe tion e Committee, ¢ 

| Women, The, 16 
Women’s Bureau Reports on AHEA 


191 ‘amil ving preciati ind 
Farm Share- ! whers a pressed by Granddaughters, 340 
ess and Unity, 413; Teachers 
Living Units, 206 ee 0 
nies ome Management and Family Rela- 
1 Development 
n Activities, 623 

ns and Child Development: Absiracts from 
ching, 21 ! eals, 57, 134, 214, 296, 371, 452, 659, 728, 806 
d for Art Courses, 445 djustments of Married Students, 113; ASA Discusses 
[AHEA], Report, 522 ject on Hazards to Children, 210; Annual Meeting 
Annual Meeting [ed.] . ) itional Council on Family Relations, 801; Child 

Home Economics Today [A sym- tud " omemaking Classes, 103; Childhood Gro 
d.|, 798; Co-operative Re 

ent [AHEA] ports, 535, 567 ‘ami f ‘urrent Trends in Marri 
Television, Oklahom ing f “he ur Democratic Society, 498; 


ouns¢ 
itv, 767 n ter 
IVities . 
119 3 Mideentury 
! 130; Motivating Adk 1 
tors in Cho e ol rhe conor . it if Wetzel Grid 192 Nutritional st 
ors in I im pine ind I nity ‘ i escent Chi ir ! Fre neh Community 


lense 


tors Influencing Consistenc 0 emon-Pie Filling ; rt opulation: Our Cones 
782 

‘scerson, I. S ANDERSON Aseor 
Contents of Frozer inge Concent 

on Retail Markets, 276 

“all Meeting Dates of Aff 

53), 580 


‘amthes, Meeting the ommunity’s, 629 


The Modert 


[AHEA] 


or ‘ 719 
1 Clothing cllows eports flie I 
se, 775; Fa 56 len ' ellow. 1951 
v Centered ‘ wes : fiers 1953-54 Fs 
ms for othing and s Awarded 
ed C ing Programs, 269 ! rate Fe ip ’ 208 
Manage ent Abstracts from 
212. 294. 369, 450. 657, 726, 804 


Conference 

13; Inflatio 
on Equal Pay 
Our Concern 
ork, 257; Who 


vision [AHEA] 
ite Areas of Family 
Peonom ige 507; Reports 


530, 563 
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Finnish Association Affiliated with AHEA, 52 

Finnish Association of Teachers of Home Economics: An- 
nual Meeting of Finnish Association, 649; Finnish Asso- 
ciation Affiliated with AHEA, 52 

Finnish Teacher's Summer Vacation, A, 31 

First International Dietetic Congress, 281 

Fitcn, Natauie K., et al. Factors Influencing Consistency 
of a Lemon-Pie Filling, 782 

Five Films in Mental Health Series [ed.], 364 

Fieck, Henrietta. AHEA Participates in AAAS Annual 
Meeting, 209 

Food and Agriculture Organization: FAO Needs Home 
Economics, 329; Home Economics in the Caribbean, 765; 
Home Economics Workshop in Syria, 685 

FAO Needs Home Economies, 329 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 
58, 135, 215, 297, 372, 453, 660, 729, 807; Nutrition: 59, 
136, 216, 298, 373, 454, 661, 730, 808; Acceptability of 
Monosodium Glutamate in Frankfurters and Pork Sau- 
sage, 284; Ascorbic Acid Contents of Frozen Orange Con- 
centrates as Purchased on Retail Markets, 276; Cereal 
Enrichment and Diets of Farm Sharecropper Families, 
433: Dietitian’s Food Notes from Assignment in Peru, 
718; Docket of Letters with “What’s the Answer?” [ed.], 
129; Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1950- 
51—Part III, 39; The Effect of Heat on the Biological 
Value of Proteins, 761; Effect of the Method of Fat and 
Water Incorporation on the Average Shortness and the 
Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry, 707; Effect of the 
pH of Two Fruits on the Requirement of Chemical 
Leavening Agents for Cakes, 201; Effects of the Size 
and Shape of the Baking Pan on the Quality of Short- 
ened Cakes, 115; Factors Influencing Consistency of a 
Lemon-Pie Filling, 782; A Family Centered Foods Course, 
775: Fat or Lean? Choose Your Diet, 719; Growth on 
Cereal and Milk Diet, 119; Home-frozen French-fried 
Potatoes, 36; Is Blanching Necessary When Vegetables 
Are to Be Kept in Frozen Storage a Month or Less? 33; 
Maine Practices Emergency Feeding, 642; Maintaining 
Survey Co-operation, 693; New Course on International 
Food Problems, 361; Nutrition Program in the Virgin 
Islands, 704; Nutrition Programs in the South Pacific, 
127; Nutritional Status of Pre-adolescent Children in a 
French Community of Louisiana, 344; Precooked Frozen 
Vegetables, 199; The Psychological Aspects of Eating, 
325; Standards Issued for Five Varieties of Bread [ed.], 
648; Stored Foods in a Home Freezer Operated at 
Fluctuating Temperature, 441; Sweetening Agents for 
Frozen Strawberries, 351; Teaching Nutrition to Boys 
and Girls, 792; Trends in the School Lunch Program, 
697 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 532, 565 

Food Service: Opportunities in College Food Service, 124 

Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

Foods Laboratory Becomes Santa’s Bake Shop, 790 

Foreign Guests, Share Home Life with, 632 

Foreign Student Advisers Hold Conference, 651 

Foret, Yvonne. What Home Economics Training Means 
to Me 715 

43d Annual Meeting of AHEA: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 

4-H Clubs Council, Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert Named to 
led.}, 50 

Fourth Inter-American Seminar, 780 

Frankfurters: Acceptability of Monosodium Glutamate in 
Frankfurters and Pork Sausage, 284 

Freezers: Home Freezer Study Reported to Manufacturers, 
207 

French-fried Potatoes, Home-frozen, 36 

French Purchasing and Study Group Hears of Consumer 
Programs of National Organizations, 650 
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Frequency of Use of Cleaning Equipment, 786 

Freshmen: The Dating Behavior of College Freshmen and 
Sophomores, 278 

Frienp, Jean Carstensen, et al. Precooked Frozen Vege- 
tables, 199 

Frirzscne, Bertua M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 39 

From Home Economics to Occupational Therapy, 641 

Frozen Foods: Home-frozen French-fried Potatoes, 36; Is 
Blanching Necessary When Vegetables Are to Be Kept 
in Frozen Storage a Month or Less? 33; Precooked 
Frozen Vegetables, 199; Stored Foods in a Home Freezer 
Operated at Fluctuating Temperature, 441; Sweetening 
Agents for Frozen Strawberries, 351 

Frozen Orange Concentrates as Purchased on Retail Mar- 
kets, Ascorbic Acid Contents of, 276 

Frozen Strawberries, Sweetening Agents for, 351 

Fuuits, ANNA Carnot. Evaluating College Teaching, 21 

Furnishings Committee Presents New Views of AHEA 
Headquarters, The, 638 

Furry, Marcaret S. Laundering of White Nylon, 793 

FHA [Future Homemakers of America] Student Member 
Speaks to Parents, 440 

G 

Gaines, Carotyn L. Point Four Brings 4-S to Costa Rica, 
266 

Gates, Fuoramat. Homemaking and Job Combine, 205 

George Pepperdine—College of the Month, 123 

German Home Economies Association Brochure [ed.], 648 

Gilbreth, Lillian Moller: Honorary Memberships Conferred 
on, 504 

Ginssurc, So. Wiener, MD. The Psychological Aspects 
of Eating, 325 

Girl Scouts Appoint Homemaking Adviser [ed.], 208 

Goals of Public Relations in Home Economics, 129 

Goals, Our Common, 689 

Gov tp, Beverty. The lowa Homemaker, 791 

Graduate Fellowships, Omicron Nu Lists [ed.], 208 

Graduate Opportunities and Installation of New Chapters, 
Omicron Nu, 723 

Graduate Program Offered for HEIB’s [ed.], 363 

Granddaughters: Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding 
Grandmothers as Expressed by Granddaughters, 340 

Grandmothers: Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding Grand- 
mothers as Expressed by Granddaughters, 340 

Graves, Patsy. Fat or Lean? Choose Your Diet, 719 

Gross, Irma H. Our Aging Population: Our Concern, 19 

Growth on Cereal and Milk Diet, 119 


Hatt, Epirn Furnn (and Rutn Connor). The Dating 
Behavior of College Freshmen and Sophomores, 278 
Ham™erte, Ourvia A. et Home-frozen French-fried 
Potatoes, 36 

Harris, Betsy L al, Sweetening Agents for Frozen 
Strawberries, 351 

Hargis, Katnartne W. (and Anne G. E:rcer). A Com- 
parative Study of Labor Costs in Three School Cafe- 
terias, 430 

Hartman, Nancy. Our Money-making Project, 715 

Hatrcner, Hazet M. Foreign Student Advisers Hold Con- 
ference, 651 

Havssune, Jane. “On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City 
37 

Hawkes, Giexnn R. Family Influences on Personality 
767 

Hawkins, Harotp (and Jane Watters). Family Recrea- 
tion Activities, 623 

Hawkins, Mary E. Share Home Life with Foreign Guests, 
632 

Hazards to Children, ASA Discusses Project on, 210 
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Hazel Stiebeling Receives USDA Award [ed.], 443 

Health Congress, “Occupation Housewife” at, 291 

Heat: The Effect of Heat on the Biological Value of Pro- 
teins, 761 

Hesert, Joan Wuire. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 42 

Henperson, Fioyce. FHA Student Member Speaks to 
Parents, 440 

Hersert, EvizasetH Sweeney. Home Economics Today 
[A Symposium], 405; When the Homemaker Goes to 
Work, 257; (and Louise Stantey) National Conference 
of UNESCO Commission, 290 

Herbert, Elizabeth Sweeney, Named to 4-H Clubs Coun- 
cil [ed.J, 50 

Hewitt, Jean D., et al. Factors Influencing Consistency 
of a Lemon-Pie Filling, 782 

High Lights of the 43d Annual Meeting of the AHEA, 510 

High School Clothing Curriculum, The, 701 

High School Seniors, Family Life Class for, 439 

Hopcett, Murtin R. Today's House, 94 

Hoerner, May. Home Economics Rooms Remodeled in 
Uruguay, 439 

Hoey, Jane M. Our Common Goals, 689 

Hoimes, Susan V. Nutrition Programs in the South Pa- 
cific, 127 

Hotverson, Dororny A. Clothing Preferences of Stout 
Women, 794 

Home Accidents: Illinois Home Accident Report, 1943-50, 
719 

Home Economics Abroad: Annual Meeting of Finnish 
Association, 649; Eighth International Congress on Home 
Economics, 38, see also 647 and 764; Finnish Association 
Affiliated with AHEA, 52; A Finnish Teacher's Summer 
Vacation, 31; German Home Economics Association Bro- 
chure [ed.], 648; Home Economics Association in Taiwan, 
285; Home Economics Beginnings in Thailand, 642; 
Home Economics in the Ryukyus, 358; Home Economics 
Rooms Remodeled in Uruguay, 439; Home Economics 
Workshop in Syria, 685; Home Economists Aid Ryu- 
kyuan Mission, 367; Homemaking Classes in an Ameri- 
can College in Cairo, 47; Mildred Horton to Participate 
in International Congress, 764; Philippine Association 
Holds Biennial Convention, 801; University of Baroda 
Establishes Home Economics in Higher Education, 97; 
see also International 

Home Economics and the American State of Mind, 46 

Home Economics and the Free World, 620 

Home Economics Association in Taiwan, 285 

Home Economics Beginnings in Thailand, 642 

Home Economics Club Has Social Service Project, 282 

Home Economics Education: Child Study for Homemak- 
ing Classes, 103; Clothing and Textiles Tour in Europe, 
272: Conference on Home Economics in Smaller Col- 
leges, 723; Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1950-51—Part III, 39; Graduate Program Offered for 
HEIB’s [ed.], 363; The High School Clothing Cur- 
riculum, 701; Home Economics and the Free World, 620; 
Home Economics Today, 405; Home Economics Wins 
in Portland Schools [ed.], 798; New College Tests in 
Home Economics Available [ed.], 288; New Housing for 
Home Economics, 778; Student and Teacher Co-opera- 
tion in Clothing Construction Courses, 101; Teaching 
Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 792; Teen-Agers Enjoy 
Lunchroom Course, 331; Trends in Home Economics En- 
rollment, 334; University of Baroda Establishes Home 
Economics in Higher Education, 97; see also Education, 
Family Centered Teaching, Family Life Education, and 
Family Living 

Home Economics Enrollment, Trends in, 334 

Home Economics, Factors in Choice of, 263 

Home Economics, FAO Needs, 329 

Home Economics in Business: Graduate Program Offered 
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for HEIB’s [ed.], 363; Home Economics Today [A 
Symposium], 405 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 537, 567 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 538, 568 

Home Economics in Smaller Colleges, Conference on, 723 

Home Economics in the Caribbean, 765 

Home Economics in the Ryukyus, 358 

Home Economics Placement, Trends in, 184 

Home Economics Recruitment: Factors in Choice of Home 
Economics, 263; Recruitment for Home Economics Re- 
search, 53 

Home Economics Research: Home Economics Today [A 
Symposium], 405; Recruitment for Home Economics 
Research, 53 

Home Economics Rooms Remodeled in Uruguay, 439 

Home Economics Teaching: Occupation: Home Economics 
Teaching, 283 

Home Economics Television, 122 

Home Economics Today [A Symposium], 405 

Home Economics Wins in Portland Schools [ed.], 798 

Home Economics Workshop in Syria, 685 

Home Economists Aid Ryukyuan Mission, 367 

Home Freezer Operated at Fluctuating Temperature, 
Stored Foods in a, 441 

Home Freezer Study Reported to Manufacturers, 207 

Home-frozen French-fried Potatoes, 36 

Home Laundry, A Preliminary Report on Space Require- 
ments for the, 426 

Home Safety Kit Enlarged [ed.], 647 

Home Sewing Centers, Bases for Rural, 110 

Home Visits: Meeting the Community's Families, 629 

Homemaker Goes to Work, When the, 257 

Homemaking: Home Economics Today [A Symposium], 
405; Homemaking and Job Combine, 205; Homemaking 
in the Defense Decades, 13; “Occupation Housewife” at 
Health Congress, 291 

Homemaking and Job Combine, 205 

Homemaking Classes in an American College in Cairo, 47 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 538, 568 

Homemaking in the Defense Decades, 13 

Honorary Memberships Conferred on Mrs. Gilbreth and 
Mrs. Sayre, 504 

Horton, Mildred: Mildred Horton to Participate in Inter- 
national Congress, 764; Tribute to Mildred Horton, 497 

Household Equipment: see Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Housewife: “Occupation Housewife” at Health Congress, 
291 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 60, 137, 217, 299, 374, 455, 662, 731, 809; Bases for 
Rural Home Sewing Centers, 110; Demonstration Home 
as Educational Venture, 644; Effects of the Size and 
Shape of the Baking Pan on the Quality of Shortened 
Cakes, 115; Frequency of Use of Cleaning Equipment, 
786; Home Economics Rooms Remodeled in Uruguay, 
439; Home Freezer Study Reported to Manufacturers, 
207; New Housing for Home Economics, 778; A Pre- 
liminary Report on Space Requirements for the Home 
Laundry, 426; “Proposed Housing Ordinance” Published 
by APHA Group l[ed.], 648; Responsibility of the Home 
Economist in Housing Research, 770; Today's House, 
94: Traffic Lanes and Circles in the Large Kitchen, 716; 
When the Homemaker Goes to Work, 257 

Housing and Household Equipment Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 532, 565 

Human Development, Role of Love in, 173 

Hunter, Startey M. AHEA Offers Research Fellowships, 
6S4 
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Hurt, Mary Lee. Home Economies Today [A Sympo- 
sium], 405 


Inia, Jovy. Province XVI Workshop, 123 

Illinois Home Accident Report, 1943-50, 719 

Implications for Clothing and Textiles in Family Centered 
College Programs, 269 

India: University of Baroda Establishes Home Economics 
in Higher Education, 97 

Individual, The Worth of an, 493 

Inflation Is Your Problem, 91 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 61 
138, 218, 300, 375, 456, 663, 732, 810; Home Economics 
Today [A Symposium], 405; Opportunities in College 
Food Service, 124; Traffic Lanes and Circles in the Large 
Kitchen, 716 

Inter-American Seminar, Fourth, 780 

Interdisciplinary Research: see Family Influences on Per- 
sonality, 767 

International: AHEA Aids Program for Danish Visitors 
446; Dietitian’s Food Notes from Assignment in Peru 
718; Eighth International Congress on Home Econontics 
38, see also 647 and 764; A Finnish Teacher's Summer 
Vacation, 31; First International Dietetic Congress, 281; 
Foreign Student Advisers Hold Conference, 651; Fourth 
Inter-American Seminar, 780; French Purchasing and 
Study Group Hears of Consumer Programs of National 
Organizations, 650; Home Economics and the Free 
World, 620; Home Economics in the Caribbean, 765; 
International Childhood Education Group Formed [ed.] 
362; International Co-operation on Standardization of 
Textile Testing Methods, 773; International Dietetic Con- 
gress Held in Amsterdam, 717; New Course on Inter- 
national Food Problems, 361; Nutrition Programs in the 
South Pacific, 127; Point Four Brings 4-8 to Costa Rica 
266; Scholarship Student Writes from The Netherlands 
47; Scholarships Mean Lasting Friendships, 181; Share 
Home Life with Foreign Guests, 632; see also Home 
Economics Abroad 

International Childhood Education Group Formed [ed.] 
362 

International Congress on Home Economics: Eighth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economies, 38; Mildred 
Horton to Participate in International Congress, 764; 
Work Begun on 1953 International Congress led.], 647 

International Co-operation on Standardization of Textile 
Testing Methods, 773 

International Dietetic Congress Held in Amsterdam, 717 

International Scholarships [AHEA]: Scholarships Mean 
Lasting Friendships, 181; see also International Commit- 
tee Report, 553 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, 492 

Introducing Your New 1952-53 National Officers, 513 

Invitation, An [to the 43d Annual Meeting of the AHEA] 
109 

Iowa Homemaker, The, 791 

Is Blanching Necessary When Vegetables Are to Be Kept 
in Frozen Storage a Month or Less? 33 


J 


Jennines, Heren Harr. Sociodrama Teaches Democratic 
Living, 260 

Jobs: Students Describe Summer Jobs, 356 

Jounson, Marcaret. Occupation: Home Economics Teach- 
ing, 283 

JouHNsTON, KATHLEEN A., ef al. Effect of the Method of 
Fat and Water Incorporation on the Average Shortness 
and the Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry, 707 

Jones, Tranpaiter. Nutrition Program in the Virgin Is- 
lands, 704 
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Journat or Home Economics: Change in News Notes in 
the Jounnan [ed.], 286; Journat Adds New Feature This 
Month [ed.], 722; Journat News for General Readers 
fed.], 50; Journat to List Special Summer Workshops 
210; Journat to Publish Special Research Issue [ed.] 

iN 

KanNinen, Tvovi. A Finnish Teacher's Summer Vaca- 
thon, 31 

Kent, Davzitta C. Homemaking in the Defense Decade~ 
13 

Kime, James A. Cotton Utilization Research at the South- 
ern Laboratory, 48 

Kitchen, Traffic Lanes and Circles in the Large, 716 

Kirrrett, Fremmit P. National Conference on U.S. For- 
eign Policy, 649; University of Baroda Establishes Home 
Economics in Higher Education, 97 

Kumaseskt, Dororny. Cooking for a Large Family, 356 

Kurtzke, Dororny M. (and Maser. A. Rotiuns). Select 
Christmas Clothing Gifts with Care, 792 

Krost, ANN M. Home Economics Today [A Symposium] 
105 

Kyrk, Hazet 
creasing or Diminishing? 616 


JABARTHE, JULES, Jr. Fabric Facts versus New Names, 419 
abels on New Fabrics, Cleaners Associations Ask for [ed.] 
799 


Economic Responsibilities of Families—In- 


abor Costs in Three School Cafeterias, A Comparative 
Study of, 430 

ANGrorD, Loutse (and Jean MarcHanp) 
Married Students, 113 

ANGWORTHY, KatHertne (and Pauutine C. Paut). Ac- 
ceptability of Monosodium Glutamate in Frankfurters 
and Pork Sausage, 284 

aundering of White Nylon, 793 

aundering on Corduroy and Seams, Effects of, 48 
sundry, A Preliminary Report on Space Requirements 
for the, 426 

Leadership Qualities Described, 514 

Lee, Percy Maxim. The Family in Our Democrati 
Society, 498 

Legislation: see Washington News, 252, 612, 760 

Legislative Action Worksheets Available [ed.], 647 

Legislative Program [AHEA] for 1952-53, 570; Proposed 
447 

Lemon-Pie Filling, Factors Influencing Consistency of a 


782 


Adjustments of 


Lepper, Suietey. Occupation: Home Economics Teach- 


ing, 283 

Life Members of AHEA, Eight Persons Become, 571 

Looking Ahead see Home Economics Today [A 
Symposium], 405 

Love in Human Development, Role of, 173 

Lowenserc, Miriam E. Omicron Nu Graduate Oppor- 
tunities and Installation of New Chapters, 723; Teaching 
Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 792 

Lunchroom Course, Teen-Agers Enjoy, 331 

Lusk, Lots. Our Second Vice-Presideni, 513 

Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award Topic Announced [ed.] 
208 

Lyte, Dororny Srecert 
Rayon Fabrics, 795 


Dimensional Changes of Ten 


M 


McBrypve, Lavreeame C., ef al. Nutritional Status of Pre- 
adolescent Children in a French Community of Louisi- 
ana, 344 

McC.e.ianp, Bessie E. Home Economics Today [A Sym- 
posium |}, 405 
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McCutioves, Heren E. A Preliminary Report on Space 
Requirements for the Home Laundry, 426 

McGinnis, Estuer. Family Centered Teaching. 9; Prog- 
ress Report in Family Life Education, 209 

McGuinness, Grace E. Dietitian’s Food Notes from As- 
signment in Peru, 718 

Mack, Pauurne Beery. Standards for Performance of 
Rayons [A Symposium], 28 

McLaren, Peccy. Leadership Qualities Described, 514 

McNaventon, Evra. AHEA Aids Program for Danish 
Visitors, 446 

Maine Practices Emergency Feeding, 642 

Maintaining Survey Co-operation, 693 

Mason, RutnH (and May N. Cormack). Effect of the pH 
of Two Fruits on the Requirement of Chemical Leaven- 
ing Agents for Cakes, 201 

Mancuester, Jounn W. Maine Practices Emergency Feed- 
ing, 642 

Mann, Mary Inez (and Dororny Barroor). Evaluating 
the Need for Art Courses, 445 

March of Dimes Plans Four-Week Drive for 1952 [ed.] 
5O 

Marcuanp, Jean (and Louise Lanororp) 
Married Students, 113 

Marriage Counseling, Current Trends in, 253 

Married Students, Adjustments of, 113 

Matiavace, Connie. Point System Helps Keep College 
Club Interest High, 714 

Mayo, Leonarp W. Strengthening Ethical and Spiritual 
Values in Family Life, 613 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations, Fall (1952 
53), 580 

Meeting the Community's Families, 629 

Meetings of Other Associations [ed.], 722 

Metron, Turza, et al. Tulsa Home Economics Club Has 
Scholarship Plan, 360 

Membership [AHEA]: AHEA Membership Report, 8; 
Pay Membership Dues Promptly [ed.], 362; Progress Re- 
port on AHEA Membership, 802; Sixteen States on 
Membership Honor Rot! (ed.!, 287 

Mental Health Series, Five Films in [ed.], 364 

Method of Fat and Water Incorporation on the Average 
Shortness and the Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry 
The Effect of the, 707 

Midcentury Conference Follow-up Council Meets, 130 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 

Youth: Midcentury Conference Follow-up Council Meets 
130 . 

Miiam, Ava B. Home Economics Workshop in Syria, 685 

Mildred Horton to Participate in International Congress 
764 

Milk: Growth on Cereal and Milk Diet, 119 

Mind, Home Economics and the American State of, 46 

Minnesota Workshop, 448 

Modern Family, The, 339 

Monosodium Glutamate in Frankfurters and Pork Sausage 
Acceptability of, 284 

Monroe, Day. Consumer-Retailer Council Holds Annual 
Meeting, 130 

Moore, Leta. Oklahoma Extension Service Uses Tele- 
vision, 284 

Morcax, Acnes Fay. The Effect of Heat on the Bio- 
logical Value of Proteins, 761 

Morrison, Bess V. Effect of Sterilization Procedures on 
Physical Properties of Fabrics Containing Fibrous Pro- 


Adjustments of 


teins, 195 

Moscuetre, Dororny 8., ef al. Nutritional Status of Pre- 
adolescent Children in a French Community of Louisi- 
una, 344 

Motivating Adolescents to Optimum Growth with the 
Wetzel Grid, 192 
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Mount, Marie. The Furnishings Committee Presents New 
Views of AHEA Headquarters, 638 
My Career in Family Life Education, 45 


N 


National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 651 

National Citizenship Conference, 790 

National Conference of UNESCO Commission, 290 

National Conference on Equal Pay for Women, 652 

National Conference on US. Foreign Policy, 649 

National Consumer-Retailer Council: Consumer-Retailer 
Council Holds Annual Meeting, 130; NCRC Gives Hints 
for Consumer Buying led.], 444 

National Council on Family Relations, Annual Meeting of, 
801 

National Defense Effort, Role of Education in led.], 364 

National Education Association: NEA Inaugurates Exec- 
utive Secretary [ed.], 798 

National Safety Council: School and College Conference of 
Safety Council Meets, 52 

Negro Home Economists, Vocational Opportunities for 
126 

Nevson, Janet Fowrer. Current Trends in Marriage 
Counseling, 253 

Netherlands, The International Dietetic Congress Held in 
Amsterdam, 717; Scholarship Student Writes from The 
Netherlands, 47 

New College Tests in Home Economies Available [ed.) 
288 

New Colored Slides of Headquarters Ready Led.], 798 

New Course on International Food Problems, 361 

New Fabrics, Cleaners Associations Ask for Labels on Led.] 
722 

New Housing for Home Economics, 778 

New Program for Army Dietetic Interns, 648 

New Views of AHEA Headquarters, The Furnishings Com- 
mittee Presents, 638 

Newark, Curistine. Pre-Convention Conference on Re- 
search Areas of Family Economics-Home Management 
Division, 507 

News and Views, 791 

News Notes, 68, 144, 226, 308, 388, 464, 582, 742, 820; 
Change in News Notes in the Journa [ed.], 286 

News Releases: Journat News for General Readers |ed.] 
50 

Nrecsen, Hester J., ef al. Factors Influencing Consistency 
of a Lemon-Pie Filling, 782 

1951-52 Report of Activities [AHEA], 515-561, 572 

1952-54 Program of Work [AHEAI], 562 

1952-53 Membership Cards to Be Mailed in September 
led.], 443 

Nosie, Isanen (and J. D. Winter). Is Blanching Neces- 
sury When Vegetables Are to Be Kept in Frozen Stor- 
we a Month or Less? 33 

Nose, Marcaret. AHEA’s Newest College Club Founded 
at Gallaudet, 438 

Nominations for 1953 Borden Award, 684 

Northwestern State College Chosen College of the Month 
357 

Nutrition: see Foods and Nutrition 

Nutrition Program in the Virgin Islands, 704 

Nutrition Programs in the South Pacific, 127 

Nutritional Status of Pre-adolescent Children in a French 
Community of Louisiana, 344 

Nutritional Status Survey: Maintaining Survey Co-opera- 
tion, 693 

Nylon, Laundering of White, 793 


Occupation: Home Economics Teaching, 283 
“Occupation Housewife” at Health Congress, 291 
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Occupational Guidance: Factors in Choice of Home Eco- 
nomics, 263; From Home Economics to Occupational 
Therapy, 641; New Program for Army Dietetic Interns 
[ed.], 648; Trends in Home Economics Placement, 184; 
Vocational Opportunities for Negro Home Economists, 
126; see also Careers 

Occupational Therapy, From Home Economies to, 641 

Occupations: Employment of Rural Women, The, 16 

Office of Price Stabilization: Consumer Advisory Commit- 
tee, 265 

Officers and Committees [AHEA], 1952-53, 573 

Out, Marcaret. Home Economics Club Has Social Service 
Project, 282 

Oklahoma Extension Service Uses Television, 284 

Old Age: Our Aging Population: Our Concern, 19 

Outmsteap, AGNes Reasor (and Mary L. Brooks). Teen- 
agers Enjoy Lunchroom Course, 331 

Omicron Nu Graduate Opportunities and Installation of 
New Chapters, 723 

Omicron Nu Lists Graduate Fellowships [ed.], 208 

“On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City,” 437 

Opportunities for Special Summer Study, 288, 364 

Opportunities in College Food Service, 124 

Orange Concentrates as Purchased on Retail Markets 
Ascorbic Acid Contents of Frozen, 276 

Orchids to Family Life Motion Picture Committee [ed.], 
50; see also Correction, 208 

Organization Mondiale pour |'Education Prescolaire, 362 

O’Toote, Leta. Home Economics Today [A Symposium], 
405 

Our Aging Population: Our Concern, 19 

Our Common Goals, 689 

Our Money-making Project, 715 

Our Readers Say, 85, 165, 401, 481, 605, 681, 757 


P 


Packaged Television Programs Available [ed.], 286 

Parties With-A-Purpose Planned for UN Day 1952 [ed.] 
647 

Pastry: Effect of the Method of Fat and Water Incorpora- 
tion on the Average Shortness and the Uniformity of 
Tenderness of Pastry, 707 

Pare, Repecca. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis), 41 

Pau, Pavuuine C., et al. Precooked Frozen Vegetables, 
199; (and Katnertne Lanowortuy), Acceptability of 
Monosodium Glutamate in Frankfurters and Pork S:::- 
sage, 284 

Pay Membership Dues Promptly [ed.], 362 

Personal Appearance as a Factor in Social Acceptance, 710 

Personality, Family Influences on, 767 

Peru, Dietitian’s Food Notes from Assignment in, 718 

Perers, Kennetta. “News and Views,” 791 

Perzer, Fiorence E., et al. Effects of Laundering on 
Corduroy and Seams, 48 

Preirrer, Marie Stout (and Dorotny D. Scorr). Factors 
in Family Happiness and Unity, 413 

pH: Effect of the pH of Two Fruits on the Requirement 
of Chemical Leavening Agents for Cakes, 201 

Phi U Gives $2500 to AHEA Headquarters [ed.], 287 

Phi Upsilon Omicron, Professional Work of, 723 

Philippine Association Holds Biennial Convention, 801 

Photo Contest, Dietetic Association Holding [ed.], 364 

Pierce, Oneirta W. (and Geratpine Vanpacairr Eppie- 
MAN). Dynamic Supervision, 415 

Place of Divisions and Departments in the AHEA, 519 

Placement: Trends in Home Economics Placement, 184 

Plans for Action [AHEA] 1951-52, Divisions and Depart- 
ments, 563-569 

Point Four Brings 4-S to Costa Rica, 266 

Point System Helps Keep College Club Interest High, 714 

Portland Schools, Home Economics Wins in [ed.], 798 
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Potatoes: Home-frozen French-fried Potatoes, 36 

Porter, Heren, C. Frequency of Use of Cleaning Equip- 
ment, 786 

Powe.t, Ermer. An Invitation [to the 43d annual meet- 
ing of the AHEA], 109 

Pre-adolescent Children in a French Community of Louisi- 
ana, Nutritional Status of, 344 

Pre-Convention Conference on Research Areas of Family 
Economics-Home Management Division, 507 

Precooked Frozen Vegetables, 199 

Preliminary Report on Space Requirements for the Home 
Laundry, A, 426 

Prescott, Danie, A. Role of Love in Human Develop- 
ment, 173 

President [AHEA], Report, 515 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1952-53) and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 580 

Preview of 1952 Annual Meeting, 32 

Professional Work of Phi Upsilon Omicron, 723 

Program Committees [AHEA], 577 

Program of Work [AHEA) for 1952-54, 562 

Progress Report in Family Life Education, 209 

Progress Report on AHEA Membership, 802 

Proposal for the Direction of Family Life Research in the 
Next Decade, A, 23 

“Proposed Housing Ordinance” Published by APHA Group 
led.], 648 

Proposed Legislative Program for 1952-53, 447 

Proteins, The Effect of Heat on the Biological Value of, 
761 

Province XVI Workshop, 123 

Psychological Aspects of Eating, The, 325 

Psychology of Clothes: Personal Appearance as a Factor 
in Social Acceptance, 710 

Public Assistance: Our Common Goals, 689 

Public Relations Exchange, 53, 129, 367, 448, 653 

Pupe.kewicz, Ceceua, et al. Nutritional Status of Pre- 
adolescent Children in a French Community of Louisi- 
ana, 344 


Radio: DePauw's College Club Takes to the Air, 437 

Ratusone, Lucy (and Euizasetn Tarpiey). Student and 
Teacher Co-operation in Clothing Construction Courses, 
101 

Rayons: Dimensional Changes of Ten Rayon Fabrics, 795; 
Standards for Performance of Rayons [A Symposium], 28 

Ream, Eunice H. Home Economics Beginnings in Thai- 
land, 642 

Recreation: Family Recreation Activities, 623 

Recruitment: see Home Economics Recruitment 

Recruitment for Home Economics Research, 53 

Red Cross Fund Campaign This Month [ed.], 208 

Red Feather Month in October [ed.], 648 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 578, 579; Reports 
American Standards Association, Council and Consumer 
Goods Committee of the, 558; Co-ordinating Council of 
the AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 558; Fédération Inter- 
nationale de l’'Enseignement Ménager, 558; Future Home- 
makers [of America], Advisory Board, 559; National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, 559; School Lunch, Joint 
Committee of AHEA, ADA, and SFSA on, 559; Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, 560 

Research: AHEA Offers Research Fellowships, 684; Co- 
operative Research in Family Life, 177; Cotton Utiliza- 
tion Research at the Southern Laboratory, 48; Family 
Influences on Personality, 767; Home Economics Today, 
[A Symposium], 405; Journal to Publish Special Research 
Issue [ed.], 722; Pre-Convention Conference on Research 
Areas of Family Economics-Home Management Division, 
507; A Proposal for the Direction of Family Life Research 
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Research (Continued) 
in the Next Decade, 23; Recruitment for Home Economics 
Research, 53; Responsibility of the Home Economist in 
Housing Research, 770 

Research Department [AHEA] Reports, 539, 568 

Resolutions from the 1952 Annual Meeting, 557 

Responsibility of the Home Economist in Housing Re- 
search, 770 

Returned Goods, Who Pays for? 645 

Rexroap, Marcarer (and Sara ANN Brown) 
Rural Home Sewing Centers, 110 

Ruoaps, Dororny. Clothing and Textiles Tour in Europe, 
272 

Ruopes, KaTHLeen 

Roserts, Desoran 
629 

Roserts, Harriet, et al. Stored Foods in a Home Freezer 
Operated at Fluctuating Temperature, 441 

Roberts, Lydia J. Essay Award Topic Announced [ed.], 
208 

Rockwoop, Lemo D. Proposal for the Direction of Family 
Life Research in the Next Decade, 2: 

Role of Education in National Defense Effort [ed.], 364 

Role of Love in Human Development, 173 

Roiurns, Maser A. (and Dororny M. Kurtzke). Select 
Christmas Clothing Gifts with Care, 792 

Rose, THeima S., et al Effect of the Method of Fat and 
Water Incorporation on the Average Shortness and the 


Bases for 


[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 39 
Meeting the Community's Families 


Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry, 707 

Ross, Eni Sater, et al. Stored Foods in a Home Freezer 
Operated at Fluctuating Temperature, 441 

Rovpesusn, Atma R. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 42 


Rural Home Sewing Centers, Bases for, 110 
Rural Women, The Employment of, 16 
Ryukyuan Mission, Home Economists Aid, 367 


Ryukyus, Home Economics in the, 358 
Ss 
Safety: Home Safety, 647; Illinois Home Accident Report 
1943-50, 719 
Sanpers, Marcarer R 


a 
440 


A Fan ily Cente red Foods Course, 


Sausage: Acceptability of Monosodium Glutamate in Frank- 
furters and Pork Sausage, 284 

Sayre, Mrs. Raymond: Honorary Membership Conferred 
on, 504 

Scuetck, Wituiam H. Responsibility of the Home Econ- 
omist in Housing Research, 770 

Scholarship Student Writes from The Netherlands, 47 

Scholarships: Tulsa Home Economics Club Has Scholarship 
Plan, 360; see also International Scholarships [AHEA] 

Scholarships Mean Lasting Friendships, 181 

School and College Conference of Safety Council Meets, 52 

School Cafeterias, A Comparative Study of Labor Costs in 
Three, 430 

School Lunch: Teen-Agers Enjoy Lunchroom Course, 331; 
Trends in the School Lunch Program, 697 

Scnuck, Ceca. New Course on International Food 
Problems, 361 

Scorr, Dorotuy D. Conference on Home Economics in 
Smaller Colleges, 723; (and Mitprep B. Courier), Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Negro Home Economists, 126; 
(and Marie Stott Preirrer), Factors in Family Happi- 
ness and Unity, 413 

Seams, Effects of Laundering on Corduroy and Seams, 48 

Secondary Schools: Home Economics Today [A Sym- 
posium], 405 

Select Christmas Clothing Gifts with Care, 792 

Seniors Become AHEA Members, 438 

Sewing Centers: Bases for Rural Home Sewing Centers, 110 

Share Home Life with Foreign Guests, 632 
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Sharecropper Families, Cereal Enrichment and Diets of 
Farm, 433 

Sueenan, Katuryne | 
gram, 697 

Sueets, Ortve. Nominations for 1953 Borden Award, 684; 
(and Dororny Dicxtins), Cereal Enrichment and Diets 
of Farm Sharecropper Families, 433 

Suort, Barsara. More Than Pay Checks, 356 

Simvonen, Kertrv. Annual Meeting of Finnish Associa- 
tion, 649 

SisMANipIs, ANpromacHe Tsoncas. Home Economics in 


Trends in the School Lunch Pro- 


the Caribbean, 765 
Sivyer, Henarertra R 
tional Venture, 644 

Sixteen States on Membership Honor Roll [ed.], 287 

Social Acceptance, Personal Appearance as a Factor in, 710 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 62, 139, 219, 301, 376, 457, 664, 733, 811; Our Com- 
mon Goals, 689 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 539, 569 

Sociodrama Teaches Democratic Living, 260 

Sophomores: The Dating Behavior of College Freshmen 


De monstration Home as Educa- 


and Sophomores, 278 

South Pacific, Nutrition Programs in the, 127 

Space Requirements for the Home Laundry, A Preliminary 
Report on, 426 

Spencer, Maser S. Fourth Inter-American Seminar, 780 

Sperry, Irwin V. Co-operative Research in Family Life, 
177 

Spiritual Values in Family Life, Strengthening Ethical and, 
613 

Sprinoriecp, Lota M 
Seniors, 439 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports of, 522 

Standards: International Co-operation on Standardization 
of Textile Testing Methods, 773; Standards for Perform- 
unce of Rayons [A Symposium], 28; Standards Issued for 
Five Varieties of Bread [ed.], 648 

Standards for Performance of Rayons [A Symposium], 28 

Standards Issued for Five Varieties of Bread [ed.], 648 

Standing Committees [AHEA], 575 

Stantey, Louise (and Exvizasern Sweeney Hersert). Na- 
tional Conference of UNESCO Commission, 290 

Staptes, Rutu. Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding 
Grandmothers as Expressed by Granddaughters, 340; Per- 
sonal Appearance as a Factor in Social Acceptance, 710 

My Career in Family Life 


Family Life Class for High School 


SrapLey, Virginia MESSENGER 
Education, 45 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associa- 
tions (1952-53) and Fall Meeting Dates, 580; Statistical 
Report of State Associations, 572 

State of Mind, Home Economics and the American, 46 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 572 

Steece, Marion H. Scholarships Mean Lasting Friend- 
ships, 181 

Sterilization Procedures on Physical Properties of Fabrics 
Containing Fibrous Proteins, Effect of, 195 

Stieperine, Haze. K. FAO Needs Home Economics, 329 

Stiebeling, Hazel, Receives USDA Award [ed.], 443 

Srocks, EstHer H. Trends in Home Economics Place- 
ment, 184 

Stored Foods in a Home Freezer Operated at Fluctuating 
Temperature 441 

Strout, Everyn E., et al. The Effect of Home-applied and 
Factory-applied Finishes on Laboratory Performance of 
Cotton Chambray, 634 

Stout Women, Clothing Preferences of, 794 

Strawberries, Sweetening Agents for Frozen, 351 

Srreat, Frorence Guenvevur. Home Economics and the 
American State of Mind, 46 
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Strengthening Ethical and Spiritual Values in Family Life, 
613 

Strengthening Fundamental Values, in Family Life, 424 
493, 498, 502, 505, 510, 613, 616 

Srrickier, Ist Lr. Vivian L.. WMSC. From Home Eco- 
nomics to Occupational Therapy, 641 

Student and Teacher Co-operation in Clothing Construc- 
tion Courses, 101 

Students Describe Summer Jobs, 356 

Students Edit Home Economics Magazines, 791 

Students Sell Fashion Designs, 714 

Studying Family Life Curriculum, 187 

Summer Jobs, Students Describe, 356 

Summer Study: Opportunities for Special Summer Study 
210, 288, 364 

Summer Workshops: see Summer Study 

Sumners, Wanna. My Sister Danna Sumners, 513 

Supervision, Dynamic, 415 

Survey: Maintaining Survey Co-operation, 693 

Swanson, Marsorte. George Pepperdine—College of the 
Month, 123 

Swanson, Peart. Home Economics Today [A Sym- 
posium], 405 

Sweetening Agents for Frozen Strawberries, 351 

Svria, Home Economics Workshop in, 685 


T 


Taiwan: Home Economies Association in Taiwan, 285 

Tatsoy, Rutw A. Studying Family Life Curriculum, 187 

Tarptey, EvizasetH (and Lucy Rarupone). Student and 
Teacher Co-operation in Clothing Construction Courses 
101 

Tarrosa-Susmo, Trinipap, and Marta Fe G. Atienza 
Philippine Association Holds Biennial Convention, 801 

Tayior, Pauttne S. The Employment of Rural Women, 16 

Teachers Would Lengthen Family Living Units, 206 

Teaching: Occupation: Home Economics Teaching, 283; 
see also Education, Family Centered Teaching, and? Home 
Economies Education 

Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 792 

Teen-Agers Enjoy Lunchroom Course, 331 

Television: Action for Educational Television |ed.|, 648; 
Home Economics Television, 122; Oklahoma Extension 
Service Uses Television, 284; Packaged Television Pro- 
grams Available [ed.], 286 

Terrt, Hiténe. Home Economics and the Free World, 620 

Texrect, MarcaretT E. Home Economics Today [A Sym- 
posium], 405 

Tests: New College Tests in Home Economics Available 
Led.], 288 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 63, 140, 
220, 302, 377, 458, 665, 734, 812; Bases for Rural Home 
Sewing Centers, 110; Cleaners Associations Ask for Labels 
on New Fabrics [ed.], 722; Clothing and Textiles Tour in 
Europe, 272; Clothing Preferences of Stout Women, 794; 
Cotton Utilization Research at the Southern Laboratory, 
48; Dimensional Changes of Ten Rayon Fabrics, 795; 
The Effect of Home-applied and Factory-applied Finishes 
on Laboratory Performance of Cotton Chambray, 634; 
Effect of Sterilization Procedures on Physical Properties 
of Fabrics Containing Fibrous Proteins, 195; Effects of 
Laundering on Corduroy and Seams, 48; Fabric Facts 
versus New Names, 419; Family Centered Clothing 
Course, 627; The High School Clothing Curriculum, 701; 
Implications for Clothing and Textiles in Family Cen- 
tered College Programs, 269; International Co-operation 
on Standardization of Textile Testing Methods, 773; 
Laundering of White Nylon, 793; Select Christmas Cloth- 
ing Gifts with Care, 792; Standards for Performance of 
Rayons, 28; Student and Teacher Co-operation in Cloth- 
ing Construction Courses, 101 
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Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 533, 565 

Thailand, Home Economics Beginnings in, 642 

Theory and Practice, 357 

Tuomas, Orrua Mae. Traffic Lanes and Circles in the 
Large Kitchen, 716 

Tuompson, Hengierta M. The Consumer Interests Com- 
mittee Meets, 52; (et al.), Effects of Laundering on 
Corduroy and Seams, 48 

Today’s House, 94 

Traffic Lanes and Circles in the Large Kitchen, 716 

Treasurer [AHEA], Report of Treasurer and Investment 
Committee, 521 

Trends in Home Economics Enrollment, 334 

Trends in Home Economics Placement, 184 

Trends in the School Lunch Program, 697 

Tribute to Mildred Horton, 497 

Taree, Patricia, ef al. Home-frozen French-fried Pota- 
toes, 36 

Tucker, Ciara, et al. Nutritional Status of Pre-adolescent 
Children in a French Community of Louisiana, 344 

Tulsa Home Economics Club Has Schoiarship Plan, 360 

Two Communities Praise Home Economics, 367 

Two Executive Decisions of Arkansas State Meeting [ed.] 
363 

TypLasKa, Mary 
ing Units, 206 


Teachers Would Lengthen Family Liv- 


U 

UN Day 1952, Parties-With-A-Purpose Planned for led.] 
647 

UNESCO Commission, National Conference of, 290 

US. Foreign Policy, National Conference of, 649 
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Symposium], 405 

‘niversity of Baroda Establishes Home Economics in 
Higher Education, 97 

TRBAN, Frances. Midcentury Conference Follow-up Coun- 
cil Meets, 130 

Trpatcu, Erne, et al. Tulsa Home Economics Club Has 
Scholarship Plan, 360 

Truguay, Home Economics Rooms Remodeled in, 439 
‘tensils: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Vv 

van Scuark, Tueopors. Scholarship Student Writes from 
The Netherlands, 47 

Vincent, Euizasern Lee. Home Economics Today [A 
Symposium], 405 

Virgin Islands, Nutrition Program in the, 704 

Vocational Guidance: see Careers and Occupational Guid- 
ance 

Vocational Opportunities for Negro Home Economists, 126 

Voss, Nancy. Home Economics Television, 122 

w 

Watters, James (and Harotp Hawkins). Family Recrea- 
tion Activities, 623 

Warp, Guiapys J. Illinois Home Accident Report, 1943-50 
719 

Washington News, 90, 172, 252, 324, 612, 684, 760 

Warkrys, Viren, J. Homemaking Classes in an Ameri- 
can College in’Cairo, 47 

Wew.uncton, Heten A., et al. Effects of Laundering on 
Corduroy and Seams, 48 

Wenz, Lizerre. National Citizenship Conference, 790 

Westsrook, May A. Annual Meeting of National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, 801 

Wetzel Grid: Motivating Adolescents to Optimum Growth 
with the Wetzel Grid, 192 

What Does AHEA Really Think? 275, 505 

What Home Economics Training Means to Me, 715 
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What We Can Do, 514 Work Begun on 1953 International Congress led.), 647 
“What's the Answer?”, Docket of Letters with [ed.], 129 Work Conference on the Family in the Defense Decade, 724 
When the Homemaker Goes to Work, 257 Workshops: Home Economics Workshop in Syria, 685; 
Who Pays for Returned Goods? 645 Journal to List Special Summer Workshops, 210; Oppor- 
Wituams, Harrerer (and ANNe M. CLtemmons). Motivat- tunities for Special Summer Study, 288, 364; Minnesota 
ing Adolescents to Optimum Growth with the Wetzel Workshop, 448 
Grid, 192 World, Home Economics and the Free, 620 
Winter, J. D. (and Isaset. Noste). Is Blanching Neces- World Organization for Early Childhood Education, 362 
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Title Page for Volume 44 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 44 of the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
Numbers 1 to 10 (January to December, 1952) 
may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
JourNAL OF Home Economics 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





SEWING MAGIC 


By Mary Brooks Picken, Author of The Singer Sewing Book. 262 
pages, $3.95 


The long-awaited new book by this well-known author, Sewing Magic contains 
more than 200 attractive and easy-to-make sewing projects. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to things to make—garments for the entire family, gifts, and articles 
of home furnishings. Everything in the book can be made without patterns. 
Simply by using the cutting diagrams and easy-to-follow instructions, the 
reader can have a complete and expensive-looking wardrobe with a profes- 
sional look. Economy, simplicity, variety, and style are constantly employed. 


BETTY CROCKER’S PICTURE COOK BOOK 
Ring-bound, tab-indexed edition . . $4.75 

Casebound edition . . . . . . $3.50 

Textbook editions available 

It’s easy to see why this cook book has achieved such rapid popularity. Even 
a quick inspection reveals its particular suitability for classroom use. Step- 
by-step photos and sketches combined with simplified directions help the 
student to “see” each cooking process as it is done. All procedures are 
thoroughly explained even to the performance of the most elementary opera- 
tions. The result of years of experimenting and testing, Betty Crocker’s 
Picture Cook Book is a satisfying and helpful aid to the teacher as well as 
a fascinating challenge to the student. 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
| 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


——E 
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— FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JourNaL 





1. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit,” free to all Home 
Ecoromic teachers. 


2. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Free 32-page SUCARYL recipe 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for 
Foods Sweetened Without Sugar.” 
Cooking, baking, canning and freez- 
ing recipes which cut calories 23 
to 89 percent by using SUCARYL, 
new non-caloric sweetener. Also 
two free sample bottles of SUCA- 
RYL Sodium Tablets. 


3. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


4. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


RECIPE TIE-IN FILM. Order 
your specially prepared Canco film, 
The Canned Meat Story, to-day! 
This is a wonderful tie-in with 
Canco's_ recipe featured in this 
month’s issue. 

Simply fill out the coupon in the 
Canco ad, and a reel will be sent 
to you free of charge. 





CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
| Washington 9, D. C. 


| 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


Po¢2Zz 
< 3 
eo 


‘osition 


Number of Copies 





5. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free Copy of Teacher's Refer- 
ence Handbook and Student Fact 
Folder entitled “Electric Home Ap- 
pliances.” See page 756 for descrip- 
tion of contents. 


6. AHEA PUBLICATIONS 

Catalog of AHEA Publications 
revised October 1952. Please spec- 
ify number of copies desired. 





A Reminder 


THe 44TH ANNUAL 
MEETING AND EXxXposi- 
TION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HoME EcoNoMICs 
ASSOCIATION WILL BE 
HELD AT MUNICIPAL 
AUDITORIUM, KANSAS 
Crry, Missouri, JUNE 


23-26, 1953. 














G veclings of lhe Scason to 
Owe 1932 bhdverlisers 


Our readers appreciate the services to home eco- 
nomics which your continued interest provides. 


Abbott Laboratories 

Adolph’s Food Products 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Can Company 

AVCO Manufacturing Corporation—Crosley 
Division 

Ball Brothers Company 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

The Borden Company 

Carnation Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 

The Cereal Institute 

Church and Dwight Co., Inc. 

Colorado A. and M. College 

Corn Products Sales Company 

Cornell University 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

Florida Citrus Commission 

Foley Manufacturing Company 

General Foods Corporation 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gerber Products Company 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

D. C. Heath and Company 

Hoffman-la Roche, Inc. 

Household Finance Corporation 

lowa State College 

S$. C. Johnson and Son, Inc. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 

Kellogg Company 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc. 

Knuth Engineering Company 


lo Our Readers— 


Kraft Foods Company 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

The Macmillan Company 

Maine Sardine Industry 

Maltex Company 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Agricultural Supply Company 

National Canners Association 

National Cotton Council 

National Dairy Council 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association- 
Electric Range Section 

The Nestlé’s Company, Inc. 

New York University 

Oregon State University 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pet Milk Company 

Procter and Gamble Company 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

The Stout Institute 

Sunkist Growers, Inc. 

Tampax, Incorporated 

United Fruit Company 

University of Chicago Press 

University of Minnesota 

University of Wisconsin 

West Bend Aluminum Company 

Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Wheat Flour Institute 

Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 


Watch the Journal for new products and new ideas offered by our 


advertisers during the coming year. 


For helpful teaching suggestions use the convenient COUPON SECTION. 





A land flowing with milk and honey 


HAT IS AMERICA. Itis a strong land...a healthy land 
T . an abundant land. No one appreciates this more 
than the millions of American youth-farmers from the 
potato farms of Maine to the orange groves of California. 
And true to their 4-H Club tradition, they are working 
with “head, heart, hands, and health” to keep America 
strong, healthy, and flowing with milk and honey. 


Not only here in America, but in many countries all 
over the world, are the accomplishments of the 4-H 
Club members heralded. For they have helped provide 
America with a bountiful diet . . . and the “fruits of their 
labor” have been invaluable in relieving starvation in 


hungry nations. 4-H Club members have also helped 
bring prosperity to their own communities. 

The 4-H Club Members of today will have a great 
hand in making the America of tomorrow. America is 
relying on them. Their eagerness to improve their farm 
skills, to grow better crops and more of them, to raise 
healthier livestock—in short, to find ways to live better 
and work better—actively demonstrates the dynamic 
spirit America needs in order to progress. 

As in former years, Kelvinator is deeply proud of the 
privilege of sponsoring the Food Preparation Awards in 
this 4-H Club program. 


a Division of 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
MAKER OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES FOR THE HOME 


Water Heaters - Dehumidifiers - Kitchen Cabinets - Sinks - “Electro-Drain” Garbage Disposers - Room Air Conditioners 


Refrigerators - Ranges - Freezers - 





